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No ereat thing is created suddenly — 


BPICTETUS (ist CENTURY A.D.) 


Everything grows. A tree, a house, a school of thought — each adds to itself carefully 
with the years. And when they are great, their growth is the more leisurely. A nation, 


a religion, a way of life — these ask not for generations, but for centuries. 


Among the community’s great organizations today industry has one of the longest 
histories. It can trace its course back for two centuries, to dark mills and primitive 
machines. Now, it serves the community’s economic needs in a million ways, and 
provides the material foundation for modern standards of life and leisure. For, as 


industry’s technical achievement grows, so does its field for service. 


Great organizations, high traditions, are best made slowly. Which is to say, great 


responsibilities are assumed gradually and with understanding. 
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NORTH AFRICAN MAELSTROM 


HE violent outbreaks in Morocco and Algeria last week- 

end with a confirmed death-roll of two thousand (and 

probably many more) mark a turning point in France’s 
relations with North Africa. Rioting in the cities of Morocco 
was expected on August 20, the second anniversary of the 
banishment of the former Sultan. What was not expected was 
that it should be the Berber tribesmen, not previously noted for 
their loyalty to the former Sultan or for their nationalism, who 
should revolt. The uprising, too, was one of extreme savagery. 
notably in the case of the massacre at Oued Zem. In the cities. 
strangely enough, the weekend passed off relatively quietly 
Possibly the townspeople have gained confidence in the new 
Resident-General, M. Grandval; the moderate nationalists 
have been preaching calm ever since he arrived with the French 
Government’s promise of home rule. Still, it was remarkable 
that calm was maintained, in view of the French Government’s 
last-minute invitation to the present Sultan to try to form a new 
government. The manceuvre was obviously intended only to 
gain time, but it must have damaged M. Grandval’s prestige: 
and it enabled the exiled Istiqlal leader, Allal El Fassi, to call 
from Cairo for riots and resistance to any French initiative to 
reopen the dynastic question, short of recalling the previous 
Sultan, Ben Youssef. 

Militarily, the Algerian uprising was quite as disquieting as 
the outbreak of sabotage acts throughout Algeria and the be- 
ginning of the revolt in the Aures mountains which woke the 
French from their complacency on All Saints’ Day last year 
The rebels of last weekend obeyed carefully worked-out plans 
for attacks on no fewer than twenty-five French towns, villages 
or police posts. They had a fair proportion of arms and there is 
evidence that they were led by trained officers from abroad. 
There is little doubt that this uprising was planned and directed 
by the Maghreb Office in Cairo through the Algerian revolu- 
tionary committee Crua. Neither of the two Algerian nationalist 
parties appears to have taken part in this uprising, and indeed 
the nephew of Ferhat Abbas, leader of the Party of the 
Algerian Manifesto, was killed by the rebels. 

Until last weekend, things had been going very much better 


in Algeria. In the Aures mountains, near the Tunisian frontier, 
pacification had been all but completed by the intelligent use of 
the military and of Native Affairs officers—a vast contrast to 
the over-publicised and ineffective action taken by the military 
late last year. But more important still were the political 
measures carried out by M. Soustelle, the Governor-General, in 
face of bitter resistance from the settlers. By freeing Muslim 
religious organisations from control by the authorities in 
Algeria and by other social measures, M. Soustelle had begun 
to restore the confidence of the Algerians that the France which 
most of their intellectual leaders had once admired was still 
capable of bringing about a regime of social justice. It was, of 
course, for this very reason that the directors of the Maghre! 
office and of the Muslim Brotherhood decided to strike in 
Algeria, making their action coincide with the Moroccan crisis. 

If an analysis of what has happened shows certain less dis- 
couraging features than appear at first sight—the relative quiet 
in the Moroccan towns and the responsibility of outside forces 
for the Constantine revolt—the situation remains extremely 
gloomy. Naturally the feelings of the European communities in 
North Africa have become even more favourable than they 
were to the ‘big stick’ policy of the colonialist leaders and of 
their supporters in Paris. It is more difficult to gauge the 
reaction of French public opinion in France. The Aix-les-Bains 
conference, at which the five leading members of the French 
cabinet are consulting all sections of Moroccan opinion, and 
which Istiqlal leaders are attending, is unlikely to result in the 
clear decisions which M. Grandval and the French liberals 
wanted. M. Faure will certainly have great difficulty in support- 
ing the liberal policies of M. Grandval and M. Soustelle. 

But what is the alternative to home rule in Morocco and 
social reform in Algeria? By arming the European settlers no 
doubt fewer troops than some people imagine would be neces- 
sary to repress the nationalists. But is this a solution which 
permits of the orderly development of the countries concerned, 
even in the interests of the settlers? Above all, is it acceptable 
to public opinion in France? The answer is almost certainly 
not. 


ATOMS FOR BUSINESS 


conference was a trade fair, as well as a meeting of 
scientists. At the trade fair Britain ought to have shown 
the rest of the world that her industry has reached a leading 
position in this new field, and can offer fatilities which even 
the United States can barely rival. But for many reasons this 
story has not emerged unequivocally. 
For one thing, the British trade exhibition was the most 
inaccessible of all the national exhibitions, being the only 
one on the first floor of the exhibition hall. Next, as was all 


|: seems to have been overlooked that the Geneva atomic 


too obvious, far too few British companies were represented. 
Apart from a handful of electronic firms and members of the 
‘Big Four’ groups, only half a dozen other companies, out of 
a possible hundred or more, took the trouble to set up a stand. 
Even one of the ‘Big Four’ groups did not exhibit. Instead, it 
set up a panel, at a cost of £50, giving a list of the members of 
the group. No representative was present, thus losing the 
opportunity to meet and talk to possible customers, and foreign 
buyers were presumably expected to address their queries to 
Britain. However, it was probably better to set up an informa- 
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tion panel at the fair than to do nothing at all, which seems to 
have been the decision in most British boardrooms. 

Again, one of the British groups had no descriptive literature 
tu hand out to visitors, and apparently only one British com- 
pany remembered to bring along a Russian interpreter, who 
had then to be lent round to other less thoughtful firms. 

In contrast, American companies seem to have avoided these 
mistakes, and also made certain that top-level officials, some- 
times directors, were present, able to take on-the-spot 
decisions. 

It seems clear that few British companies realised how 
important the Geneva exhibition would be. Even some of the 
companies who did turn up only arrived after a good deal of 
persuasion, both from the authorities and from their own 
nuclear energy enthusiasts. Yet it was obvious a year ago 
that a great new export trade in atomic power stations was 
about to open up, and that the business would be a competitive 
one. And every company representative who was sent to 
Geneva agreed that the effort had been exceptionally worth 
while. 

Apart from the exhibition itself, Britain lost ground in two 
other ways: first in the market for research reactors, second 
in the matter of nuclear fuel supplies. 

The United States gained a great deal of prestige and pub- 
licity by paying some attention to the market for small research 
reactors. Their ‘swimming pool’ reactor on show in the grounds 
of the Palais des Nations was the most dramatic exhibit of all 
(it was sold to Switzerland on the last day of the conference). 
During the conference, negotiations on reactors were taking 
place between American companies and at least half a dozen 
foreign countries, and although the approval of the US Atomic 
Energy Commission is necessary before a deal can be com- 
pleted, some business will certainly be done. 

Britain has never taken much interest in these small 
reactors. They are regarded as a distraction from the main 
task of building big power stations. Few of them are really 
useful for training or for experiment, and it is felt that many 
countries wish to have one only for reasons of national pride. 
As a result, only one British company has publicly offered to 
sell small reactors, and right at the end of the conference one 
member of a national delegation was still complaining that 
no British firms at all seemed interested in this business. It 
may be that Britain has taken the right decision in not ex- 
ploiting this market. But as a dozen American companies are 
prepared to do so, the contrast has made its mark. 

Finally, many delegates formed the impression that supplies 
of nuclear fuel would be available more easily from America, 
and that this would be a powerful reason for buying full-scale 
power stations from America rather than from Britain. It was 
unfortunate that two days were allowed to pass during the 

conference between the announcement of the American price- 
list of nuclear fuels and the British statement that roughly 
similar facilities were available from Britain (though no prices 
were mentioned). 

All this does not mean that Britain has lost any important 
contracts for atomic work. On the contrary, there have been 
serious inquiries for power stations from a number of countries, 
and some business has actually been booked for electronic 
equipment. Moreover, when Calder Hall, the atomic power 
station in Cumberland, is formally opened next spring, 
Britain’s leading position in the atomic race will be clear to 
all. What it does mean is that there are too many signs that 
British industry still assumes that ‘good wine needs no bush,’ 
and that the splendid news of Britain’s progress will eventually 
make its own way in the world. But this seems a curious way 
to do business. 
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FLEET STREET WOODWORM 


ag newspapers find good stories hard to come y 
in a sweltering August. It was with macabre satisfactigg 
that they heard on August 18 that runaway tanks had kille 
soldiers on Salisbury Plain. Sudden death, mystery, th 
possibility of sabotage—the ingredients were all there; anj 
the Star and the Standard gratefully splashed the story. Ng 
so the Evening News. For its front-page lead it preferred tp 
give advance publicity to the programmes for commercial 
television’s first night—over a month ahead. People who buy 
the Evening News are unlikely to compare it critically with 
its rivals, but in case any of them should have wondered why 
it missed so obvious a trick, the explanation is simple. Half 
the first evening’s commercial television programmes are to 
be put on by Associated Rediffusion. Associated Rediffusion 
is linked with Associated Newspapers. Associated Newspapers 
own the Evening News. 

The warning that newspapers might be seduced from their 
duty to the public by their commitments to commercial tele. 
vision was sounded months ago. The pattern was already 
familiar; it dated from the time when newspapers started 
sponsoring outside shows (the Evening News, incidentally, 
had to squeeze the runaway-tank story even smaller, because 
it also had to puff the Evening News Country Show at Olympia 
—largely ignored by the rest of the press). But the fact that 
the rot was expected does not make its setting-in any less 
unpleasant to watch: it is like seeing a film of woodworm 
in quick-motion. For the story, ‘New TV’s Night of Stars,’ 
was by no means the only contribution of the Evening News 
to publicising commercial television. In its centre pages that 
day there were no fewer than three television pieces, one a puff 
for ‘NewVision’ (it would be pleasant to feel that the Evening 
News was ashamed to call it independent television). The 
leading article, too, was on broadcasting, patting the ITA on 
the back for its ‘tactful’ handling of the fourteen-day-rule 
controversy. Even the competition was for titles for the paper's 
prizewinning commercial television play. The prize? Tele- 
vision sets ‘which will receive commercial programmes.’ 

These, of course, are only the outward and visible signs of 
inward disgrace. For all a reader can possibly know to the 
contrary, a picture of Tom, some praise for Dick and a refer- 
ence to Harry may be insinuated in the paper at Associated 
Rediffusion’s request. ‘Would you mind, old boy? They're 
under contract to us. It’s important, don’t you think, that the 
public should get to know them in the early stages? Not that 
I want to interfere. . . .’ Not that anybody needs to interfere! 
There is no directive from Lord Rothermere insisting that 
Associated Rediffusion must be plugged. It is simply that 
journalists—particularly those who peddle what was once 
‘criticism’ and is now unashamedly publicity—know which 
side their canapé is anchovied. 

The real mistake was to allow newspapers to have any stake 
in commercial television at all: this sort of thing was bound 
to happen. 


Portrait of the Week 


HE silly season, they call it, and it has been a week of 
tragedies. More than two thousand people are known to 
have lost their lives in the rioting in French North 
Africa. In the floods which have followed the hurricane which 
swept across nine New England and mid-Atlantic States, 206 
people are known to be dead (by drowning, landslides, elec- 
trocution and road accidents) and at least 100 are still missing. 
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In the Equatoria Corps of the Sudan Defence Force there has 
been a mutiny. The Southern Sudanese have had most to fear 
from incorporation in an Egyptian-Sudan union, in which their 
yoice would count for little. The threat to move the Equatoria 
Corps into Northern Sudan and replace it by a more reliable 
Corps, thus depriving its members of the chance to play a part 
in the destinies of the South, appears to have been the cause of 
the mutiny. The Sudanese Government has proposed that in- 
depence should be granted immediately, without plebiscite or 
election, and the mutiny further weakens the chances of the 
Egyptian Government of enforcing union with Egypt at some 
future date. 


In India, the recent incidents in Goa have left behind prob- 
lems for Mr. Nehru. He has discovered, not for the first time, 
that his ambiguous words can have an inflammatory effect 
which he did not intend. He has therefore spent the week 
in trying to check the fire for which some, not unreasonably, 
hold him responsible. Rather belatedly he complains that re- 
sponsible policies cannot be directed from the market place. 
Rather belatedly, also, he has reproved those of his followers 
who assume that satyagraha should lead to military or police 
action, and therefore to bloodshed. The mood which he has 
aroused and now seeks to quieten is perhaps best summed up 
in the headline under which the Congress newspaper, the 
Hindustan Times, commented on the riots in Bihar, which 
caused the deaths of eight people: ‘Naughty Bihar.’ Mr. 
Nehru has also decided that no new Christian missionaries 
shall be admitted to India and that no new branch or institution 
of a mission shall be opened. Also from the Far East comes the 
hint that an amnesty will be granted to the terrorists in Malaya 
early in September, although the Government of the Federa- 
tion has no intention of entering into any negotiations with the 
Communists. In the United States, the Fund for the Republic, 
set up by the trustees of the Ford Foundation four years ago, 
has commented severely in its first report on the continual 
flouting of civil rights, and especially of the Sixth Amendment, 
which is supposed to guarantee ‘the right to a speedy and 
public trial by an impartial jury.” 


At home, Britain has sweltered in a heat-wave. The sea at 
Brighton has been hotter than for thirty years and bathing at 
night has become a normal practice instead of the hobby of a 
few freaks. To suit this weather, the home news has been suit- 
ably light, except for the accumulating evidence of the effects of 
Mr. Butler’s demand for credit restrictions. (To judge by their 
different treatment of the subject, it seems that the readers of 
The Times are people with far more influence with their bank 
managers than readers of the Daily Express.) The second IRA 
raid(on an Army camp at Rhyl) was found to be a practical joke 
by serving officers. A protest has been made against the prac- 
tice of City firms of issuing their employees with meal tickets, 
on the grounds that it subsidises both the employing firms and 
the restaurants. A judge has come to the conclusion that a 
bachelor means an unmarried man. The Edinburgh Festival has 
begun again, though there is evidence that throughout Europe 
the Festival fever is subsiding after its post-war climax. 
British European Airways has returned its first net profit in 
eight years of full operation. The TUC has published its annual 
report, which The Times found ‘depressing.’ The Sheldonian 
is to be restored, though whether to look as it does or as 
Christopher Wren intended is still not decided. Lastly, two 
records have been established: a Canberra has flown to New 
York and back again in fourteen hours, and Kent have allowed 
seventy-three extras in one county innings. The wicket-keeper 
(not Evans) complained of a pain in the neck. He probably was 
not the only one to do so. 
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IRA INTELLIGENCE 


‘At about 2.10 a.m. today a number of Irishmen with loaded 
weapons visited No. 5 Training Battalion, REME... .”— 
Southern Command HQ. 


‘The gang—it is thought to consist of eight men .. .’— 
Sunday Express. 
*, . . Sixteen men, disguised as soldiers.’—Sunday Pictorial, 
“Why were twenty armed IRA men able to raid an Army 
camp and escape? . . ..—Empire News. 
> * * 


‘No one knows in Dublin who runs the IRA: who is in it. 
No one wants to know.’— Daily Express. 

“We know who are the men behind the IRA . . . details of 
their spies and beautiful girl couriers.—Empire News. 


“The known facts are these: first-line strength of two bri- 
gades, approximately 8,000 men.’-—News Chronicle. 

‘What is the strength of the IRA in Ireland today? The 
figure of 3,000 is not exaggerated..—FEmpire News. 


‘There will be no IRA terrorist tactics in Britain. —Hugh 
Delargy, MP. 

‘England must expect attacks. —Northern Ireland Minister 
of Home Affairs. 


TAILPIECE 


‘True to tradition, the British Army stages a come-back 
after a first-round defeat. After the humiliating debacle of 
Arborfield comes the victory at Rhyl.’-—Evening Standard. 


Political Commentary 


By HENRY FAIRLIE 


HISTORY of England which does not mention Sir 

Winston Churchill—that was the first I knew of 

Biography of a Nation, which has been written by two 
Conservative MPs and published by Pheenix House. In my 
innocence, I thought that there must be some simple reason for 
it. Perhaps the authors had decided not to mention any living 
person. But there, on page 205, are seven lines devoted to Sir 
William (in the index, Lord) Beveridge. Seven lines for Sir 
William (Lord) Beveridge, and not one for Mr. (Sir) Winston 
Churchill. Clearly, the omission was deliberate; and, in view 
of what the authors say in their introduction, it is even more 
startling than at first appears. They have attempted, they say. 
to describe how the consciousness of being a nation began 
among the English and how it has grown and changed. If ever 
in the lifetime of the two authors the consciousness of being a 
nation has been dramatically revealed among the English it 
was in 1940, and it was one man who summoned that con- 
sciousness and forged it into an indestructible will to survive. 
Yet the authors have nothing to say of the man, and of Eng- 
land’s finest moment only one insulting sentence. 

Obviously it would not be necessary to pay attention to this 
book if it were not written by Mr. Angus Maude, MP, and 
Mr. Enoch Powell, MP. As history it is not just useless, it is 
shamelessly misleading. A book—even one of only 200-odd 
pages—which pretends to give an account of the story of the 
English and yet does not mention Halifax the Trimmer, one of 
the most significant English political figures at the end of the 
seventeenth century; which reduces the career of Charles James 
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Fox to a parenthesis and that referring only to the most in- 
glorious episode of his life; which has no room for Wilkes 
and Bradlaugh, two of the most effective challengers of pre- 
sumptuous Parliaments; which omits Robert Owen and the 
Fabians, who between them have been a more formative 
influence on us today than any other small handful of men; 
which can find no word for Shaftesbury, the typical High Tory 
and High Evangelical Churchman who fought for the Factory 
Acts; which leaves out John Stuart Mill and Macaulay—how 
can the nineteenth century in England be understood without 
them?—and Richard Cobden, the personification of the new 
middle class: a book with these omissions at least lends some 
support to Henry Ford’s conviction that ‘history is bunk.’ 

But, look over the list of the omissions again (and many 
more could be added.) Is there not something significant and 
even sinister about them? What Mr. Powell and Mr. Maude 
have done is leave out the protesters. The genius of the English 
political achievement has been to reconcile liberty and order. 
Mr. Maude and Mr. Powell have omitted or denigrated those 
who through the centuries have kept liberty alive. Part of the 
English political traditions has rested on voluntary, extra- 
Parliamentary movements, such as the Anti-Corn Law League 
and the League of Nations Union. Mr. Maude and Mr. Powell 
find no place for them. Every serious political mistake which 
the English have made has been kept this side of disaster 
because a protesting minority has been allowed to raise its 
voice and so present the other way of doing things to the 
public. Yet, how niggardly is Mr. Powell’s and Mr. Maude’s 
treatment of the Englishmen who strove for conciliation with 
the American colonists, and how brazen their omission of 
any mention of the Little Englanders during the South African 
War. Perhaps the book had to be put together in a hurry. But 
I do not think so. The fearful truth is that this is how Mr. 
Maude and Mr. Powell see English history. 

This is why it is pertinent to notice this book in ‘Political 
Commentary.’ Biography of a Nation is absurd as a history, 
but fascinating as a contemporary political document. Disraeli 
began his political career by rewriting English history—and 
let it be admitted that it had to be rewritten after a century of 
Whig domination—and now Mr. Maude and Mr. Powell are 
rewriting it again. Biography of a Nation has the same interest 
as Disraeli’s early political novels: both are fiction, both reveal 
what their authors are after. To be frank, neither Mr. Maude 
nor Mr. Powell will get a twentieth as far up the greasy pole 
as Disraeli. But they have, in their different ways, sought to 
set themselves up as keepers of the new Conservative con- 
science. Mr. Maude brings to the task the simple-mindedness 
of PEP. Formerly a deputy director of Political and Economic 
Planning, the most effective body that has yet existed for 
socialising business men, he represents the young Conserva- 
tives who have more faith in planning than the young Socialists. 
Mr. Powell is more old-fashioned. He simply believes in Order 
and Authority and is always prepared to offer a half-brilliant, 
half-mad, intellectual defence of them. 

Both of them are, in spite of their different approaches, repre- 
sentative of certain trends in the ‘new’ Conservatism. Neither 
of them is really interested in the extension of freedom. I had 
always suspected this: freedom is the one subject which 
receives scant attention in the writings of the ‘One Nation’ 
group; it was ignored in the series of lectures, Tradition and 
Change, which were arranged by the Conservative Political 
Centre last year. Now comes this frightening history of Eng- 
land which finds every assertion of authority and every 
extension of sovereignty ‘necessary,’ and which has not one 
good word to say for the nonconformists of the English 
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political tradition. This is not primarily a question of historica] 
judgement. If two ‘new’ Conservatives can write a history of 
English which persistently underrates that part of the national 
consciousness which has demanded air to breathe and think 
freely, they are not likely to give much thought to resisting 
the numerous encroachments on freedom today. And that, | 
think, is one reason why they left out Sir Winston Churchill, 
He has always had a disturbing belief that Englishmen are 
not Englishmen unless they are free. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


LAST WEEK a Northumberland vicar was prosecuted for aiding 
and abetting the publication of obscene photographs. There 
are two extremely unsatisfactory features about this prosecu- 
tion, The first is that the vicar had not shown the photographs 
to anybody at all. The Prosecution said (and legally they were 
correct) that he had aided and abetted publication by writing 
and asking an agency for them. In other words he had helped 
publish them to himself. If the word ‘published’ is used in its 
usual sense it is quite plain that there had been no publication 
at all. In using the 1861 Aiders and Abettors Act to prosecute 
the vicar the Director of Public Prosecutions was using it very 
differently from what was intended. The possession of obscene 
material is not in itself an offence, but the DPP is evidently 
trying to turn it into one. It is easy to dismiss the matter witha 
shrug and say that a man who buys dirty photographs deserves 
what he gets. But it has long been almost an instinct of English 
law not to interfere with a man’s privacy. Provided that he does 
not involve a second person in his activities he is allowed to do 
almost anything in private. To twist the law (by pretending that 
a man can publish something to himself) in order to invade that 
privacy seems to me wrong—even in the popular cause of dis- 
couraging the possession of obscene photographs. The second 
unsatisfactory feature is, why was this clergyman singled out 
for prosecution from 200 other customers of this agency? | 
understand that strictly speaking ‘singled’ may be the wrong 
word as there may have been another prosecution in Birming- 
ham. Still, why was the vicar picked out? Was it because it was 
realised that his prosecution would make a good story for the 
press? Or has the DPP decided that just as there used to be 
Benefit of Clergy there is now Penalty of Clergy? If so, by what 
authority has he come to this decision? It looks to me as if the 
vicar was just a thoroughly naive man, but even if he was not I 
think that those responsible for the prosecution have almost as 
much to be ashamed of us has the man they prosecuted. 
* - * 


THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL has had a very poor reception for his 
directive about political broadcasting which replaced the 
gentlemen’s agreement with the BBC. The only support for 
his policy of extending his control is from the Sunday 
Express. As it has long been a commonplace at Westminster 
that politicians praised by the Sunday Express’s commentator, 
Cross-Bencher, have been given the ‘kiss of death,’ its 
support may only make Dr. Charles Hill nervous. As well 
he might be! Dr. Hill has made the disastrous mistake 
of allowing himself to be responsible for the Party Whips’ 
decisions, not only on political broadcasts but on technical 
details, such as the placing of ‘commercials’ in programmes. 
A storm is brewing on the whole subject of State control over 
broadcasting. Dr. Hill will have to show himself even craftier 
than his enemies believe if he is to escape being jettisoned, 
along with his ridiculous regulations, when the Government 
plans founder. 
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oN TUESDAY the Daily Sketch gave a vivid account of a birth- 
day party at Balmoral for Princess Margaret: ‘Flashing 
torches of guests and servants lit up the gardens between the 
doors of the Castle and the marquee where the barbecue was 
held,’ readers were told: they were even given a vivid descrip- 
tion of the Duke of Edinburgh selecting an Aberdeen Angus for 
slaughter. The following day the paper admitted that the story 
was pure invention; there had been no ball, no barbecue, no 
celebrations. The Sketch’s reaction, believe it or not, was to 
complain that ‘reporters trying to report events at Balmoral 
almost needed periscopes to see what was going on.” What the 
Sketch’s reporters really need is quite a different implement, 
applied to what Dr. Johnson once referred to as the other end. 
* * * 
A SINGER who was performing at the Palladium lost her voice 
and was unable to appear. Her place was taken, I read, by 
‘a singing chorus-girl.’ 
What will chorus girls be able to do next? 


TOURIST: NOTE: The shop-signs in the Boulevard Antoine 
Briand, the main street of Montélimar (Dréme), are; 
1. Nougat Royal 

. Le Nougat de la Belle France 

Au Rucher de Provence (Toilette, Nougat) 
. Auberge Provencal—Nougat 

9. (Residence) 
11. M. Soumaitre (Trousseaux) 
13. Tabac Le Havane—Nougat 
15. Grand Café Miland—Nougat Canard Sauvage 
17. Nougat Sphinx 
19. Under reconstruction (Nougat) 
21. Hall du Nougat Tea Room 
23. Nougat Chabert 
25. Nougat 
27. Nougat Arnaud Soubeyran 
29. (Residence) 
31. Banque de France 


tra w 
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PHAROS 


Reluctant German Soldiers 


By ALISTAIR HORNE 


Republic regained her sovereignty, and by the time 
the parliamentary recess began last month, the first 
stage of legislation for the new West Getman armed forces had 
already been completed. Yet, contrary to what the Beaver- 
brook press may have led us to expect, the past few months 
have not produced omens of any new upsurge of military 
ardour among the West Germans; enthusiasm for rearmament 
within NATO has, if anything. decreased still further—if one’s 
impressions after revisiting the Federal Republic are correct. 
Apparent discrepancies in the figures of volunteer applica- 
tions put out by Herr Blank’s Defence Ministry are revealing. 
At a foreign press luncheon in Bonn last October, Herr Blank 
stated that he had received 140,000 applications. Shortly after 
the restoration of sovereignty this May, his Ministry claimed 
that volunteers were now coming forward at the rate of several 
thousand a day. Yet, a fortnight ago, the latest official figures 
admitted that the total was still no more than 150,000—an 
increase of only 10,000 in a little less than a year. Of this 
150,000, some 17 per cent. have opted for the Quartermaster’s 
branch or other non-combatant service, and it is estimated 
that at least 50 per cent. of the applications will be rejected 
as unsuitable, leaving Herr Blank with still only half the 
number of regulars he requires. 

At the back of West German apathy towards rearmament 
lies a deep anxiety—an anxiety based on 1945. Few Germans 
bicycle to work without passing every day unreconstructed 
tuins that provide an ineradicable reminder of the air war of 
the Second World War; equally, few West Germans belong 
to families which have not lost at least one member killed or 
missing in Russia, or still serving a term of forced labour there 
ten years after the war. When a West German looks at a 
modern map of Europe and sees the Russian colossus poised 
some 150 miles from Bonn, the provisional capital, he feels a 
sense of helpless vulnerability unparalleled in German history. 

Nothing has accentuated neo-defeatism, in Germany—for 
that is what it amounts to—more than revelations in the 
past twelve months on the power of the hydrogen bomb. In 
1950 Germans saw a Korea suffering from partition similar 
to their own invaded by a Communist onslaught of con- 
ventional weapons; later they saw South Korea saved by the 


N EARLY four months have elapsed since the Federal 


United Nations counter-attacking with conventional weapons, 
and they saw the only hopes for their own defence against 
attack from the East in the raising of twelve conventional 
divisions within the EDC. But this summer they have watched 
an Allied air exercise on a major scale, called ‘Carte Blanche,’ 
take place over Western Germany—coinciding with the initial 
debates of the new Armed Forces Bill in Bonn. In ‘Carte 
Blanche’ one side played the role of a defender retaliating 
with massive atomic air strikes against the surprise attack of 
an aggressor. The results indicated that in the first five 
days of ‘battle’ some 260 ‘atom bombs’ would have fallen on 
German territory; under such circumstances most German 
military commentators concluded that their country would 
have simply ceased to exist. 

In the eyes of some Germans the lessons of ‘Carte Blanche’ 
have provided some justification for the defence thesis, the 
publication of which caused its author, Colonel von Bonin, to 
be dismissed from the Blank Ministry in March. Under the 
Bonin Plan, the West German forces of 500,000 prescribed by 
NATO would be reduced to an élite force of 150,000 deployed 
along the 500-mile inter-zonal frontier in mobile, hard-hitting, 
anti-tank units. Behind would be a defence in depth of German 
Home Guard ‘militiamen.’ Still farther back, behind the Rhine, 
would be the Allied NATO forces. Militarily, the plan aimed at 
localising and stopping any Russian attack within a heavily 
defended belt thirty miles deep along the inter-zonal fron- 
tier; politically, it hoped to ease the way to reunification by 
gaining a withdrawal of the occupying forces to behind the 
Oder and the Rhine, and by limiting West German forces so 
as not to exceed numerical parity with the East German 
‘Barracked People’s Police.’ Interwoven as it was with political 
considerations, the military content of von Bonin’s ideas seems 
to have awoken more interest among the R. H. S. Crossmans 
than in Germany, where it is the psychological implications 
that have taken deepest root. Since his dismissal, von Bonin 
seems to have fallen into the pit that has swallowed other 
Prussian regular officers in the past, and has got involved in 
undesirable politics. He is at present working for a newspaper 
with ‘neutralist’ opinions, reputedly with connections with 
Eastern Germany, and as a personality he is thoroughly dis- 
credited; but the guiding principle of his thesis—that Germany 
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must not become the central battlefield of the Great Powers 
in a hydrogen war—is not so easily dismissed from German 


minds. 
Two other factors conditioning current military apathy 


among the West German youth are the lack of inspiration 
offered by the colourless, ‘provisional’ Federal Republic as 


an ideal to be defended, and the failure Herr Blank has so 
far registered in creating any degree of prestige for fhe new 
‘Streitkraefte. An example of the first was provided recently 
when the terms of allegiance of the future German soldier 
were being drafted. Several West German newspapers queried 
what exactly was understood by the word ‘Fatherland,’ and 
forty-four German students signed a letter to Herr Blank to 
the effect that if it meant only the Federal Republic—to the 
exclusion of East Germany—they would not swear allegiance 
in its service. 

Herr Blank’s very genuine attempts to lay down funda- 
mental, democratic reforms for the new army have so far met 
with a mixture of scepticism and amused contempt in Western 
Germany. The promises of better conditions and a renuncia- 
tion of ‘Prussianism’ do not seem to have impressed potential 
volunteers. The endeavours of the Federal Government to 
create an army of ‘citizens in uniform,’ with a professional 
prestige which it never before enjoyed in Germany, seem to 
have come into vital conflict with their intention to make the 
army completely subordinate to civil authority, so that it 
could never again become a ‘State within a State.” When the 
fixing of salary levels came before the Bundesrat (Upper 
House) recently, the Bundesrat insisted that the principle of 
subordination should also be extended here, with the result 
that the highest general should always receive lower pay than 
a State Secretary, and so on down the scale. The outcome 
threatens to be that the Federal Armed Forces will offer lower 
wages than can be obtained in industry—which, in a country 
verging on full employment, can hardly help to attract good 
men to an already unattractive profession. 


Evans or Christie? 
By IAN GILMOUR 


N December, 1949, Timothy Evans was charged with the 
murder of his wife and baby. Later he was tried for the 
murder of the baby, sentenced to death and hanged. The 

case against Evans consisted largely of his own confession and 
the evidence of Mr. and Mrs. Christie, who lived in the same 
house as the Evans family, 10 Rillington Place. The prosecu- 
tion contended that Evans strangled his wife after a quarrel, 
and that two days later he strangled his baby. The defence 
said that Christie had killed Mrs. Evans in trying to carry out 
an abortion, and that Evans had left the baby in charge of 
Christie, who had told him he would get it adopted by some 
people in East Acton. In 1953 it was discovered that at the 
time of the Evans murders there had been lying at 10 Rilling- 
ton Place the bodies of two women who had been strangled 
by Christie, and that since the Evans case Christie had killed 
four other women, including his wife. Christie confessed to 
the killing of Mrs. Evans but denied having killed the baby. 
Two theoretical possibilities can be ruled out from the start. 
It is clear that whatever else happened, Christie and Evans 
were not co-stranglers and were not accomplices in the mur- 
ders, except possibly to the extent of moving the body of Mrs. 
Evans and not reporting her death. It is also fairly clear that 
whoever murdered Mrs. Evans murdered the baby. It is just 
possible, though very unlikely, that after Evans had murdered 
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his wife, Christie murdered the baby, thinking that in thy 
way he would diminish the possibility of the bodies of his othe 
victims being discovered. But it is not conceivable that # 
Christie murdered Mrs. Evans, Evans murdered the baby, Bp 
would have had no motive whatsoever. 

If Evans was guilty, we are faced, as Mr. Geoffrey Bj 
QC, has said, not only with ‘the extraordinary coincideng 
that there should be two killers, killing their victims in ex; 
the same way, hiding them, as it turned out, in exactly th 
same place, and acting completely independently of eag 
other; but with the even more remarkable one that Evan; 
without knowing anything about any of the murders cop. 
mitted by Christie, nevertheless chose to accuse, just by chance, 
the one person probably in the whole of London at that tim: 
who was murdering people in exactly the same way’; so that 
the case for believing that there was a miscarriage of justice, 
in that Evans was an innocent man, seems compelling. Mr, 
Bing and Mr. R. Paget, QC, had previously raised serious 
doubts about the justice of the Evans verdict. Now Mr 
Eddowes has produced the first full-length book on the case. 
It is a book which everyone interested in British justice and 
the death penalty should read. Mr. Eddowes thinks that 
Christie framed Evans, and he provides a reconstruction of 
the crucial periods at 10 Rillington Place which, to a reason. 
ably law-abiding mind, seems a little elaborate, but which 
may well be entirely accurate. There are two great obstacles 
in the way of demonstrating Evans’s innocence—Evans’s con- 
fession and the Scott Henderson Report. I propose to devote 
most of this article to these two matters, thereby, of course, 
concentrating on the points least favourable to Evans. 

Evans at different times made several different confessions. 
When he gave himself up to the police in Wales he told them 
that he had ‘disposed of his wife’ down a drain. On any view 
this was quite untrue. If Evans did murder his wife, it is diff- 
cult to see why he should take the trouble to go to the police 
and tell them a cock-and-bull story. Guilty men often confess 
to crimes they have committed. Innocent men often confess to 
crimes they have not committed. But to say the least, it is rare 
for guilty men who have not been found out to go to the police 
and make an untrue confession. When the police had ascer- 
tained that there was no body in the drain outside Rillington 
Place, they told Evans, who then told them a different story, 
and the one to which he stuck at his trial. This story was that 
Christie had killed Mrs. Evans in attempting an abortion. ‘It 
didn’t work,’ Christie had told him. 

The police searched Rillington Place and discovered the 
bodies of Mrs. Evans and the baby, while Evans was brought 
from Wales by train to Paddington, and then to Notting Hill 
Police Station, where he confessed to the murder of both his 
wife and his baby. Why he should do this if he was innocent 
remains a mystery, but it is a mystery that is lessened, if not 
dispelled, by a photograph in this book of Evans arriving at 
Paddington. It shows a very frightened little man and an ex- 
tremely formidable-looking policeman is holding his arm in 
a most resolute manner. Evans said at his trial that he had 
confessed because he had been frightened of what the police 
would do to him. His fear was, of course, groundless, but this 
picture shows that nevertheless it was probably genuine. 
Apart from Evans’s almost total illiteracy, an unsatisfactory 
feature of this confession is that it could not possibly have 
been made within the period of time in which the police said 
it was made. As against all this, it should be said that the next 
day Evans still said—to the prison doctor—that he had killed 
his wife and child. 





 * THE MAN ON Your CONSCIEMCE. By M ichael Eddowes. (Cassell, 
12s. 6d.) 
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But what casts more doubt on the truth of his confession 
than anything else is that, except where he had been told what 
had happened by the police, the details in it are inaccurate and 
can be shown to be so. For instance, Evans says he locked the 
bodies in the wash-house, when, apart from the fact that the 
wash-house was almost certainly not capable of being locked, 
he would not have been able to do so since it was there that 
the Christies kept their firewood. Again, he says that he put 
the bodies there on November 8 and November 10, when he 
could not possibly have done so before November 11, since 
until that day there were workmen using the wash-house for 
storing materials, who would have certainly seen the bodies if 
they had been there. There are other inaccuracies. 

Mr. Eddowes’s explanation of these various confessions is 
that Evans became worried about his daughter and went to 
the police. He did not mention Christie because he did not 
want to implicate him, and he talked about the drain because 
that was where Christie had told him that he had put the 
body of Mrs. Evans. When the police told him it was not there, 
he realised Christie had lied to him and he then told the truth 
so far as he knew it or as Christie had told it to him. When he 
arrived in London he was so overcome by learning for the first 
time that his daughter was dead, by realising that he had been 
framed by Christie, and by fear of the police, that he ‘con- 
fessed.’ This is a plausible explanation and probably the true 
one. 

The second obstacle is the Scott Henderson Report. Mr. 
Scott Henderson, OC, was appointed in 1953 by the then Home 
Secretary to inquire into the cases of Evans and Christie. After 
a necessarily hurried inquiry, he reported that he was in no 
doubt that Evans had been guilty of murder and rightly con- 
victed. Mr. Scott Henderson’s opinion as such obviously 
carries great weight, unless it can be shown that his reasoning 
in the report is unsound. Mr. Scott Henderson summarises his 
conclusions thus: 

‘1. The case for the prosecution against Evans as presented 
to the jury at his trial was an overwhelming one (para- 
graph 28); 

2. Having considered all the material now available re- 
lating to the deaths of Mrs. Evans and Geraldine Evans 
I am satisfied that there can be no doubt that Evans was 
responsible for both (paragraph 41); 

3. Christie’s statements that he [Christie] was responsible 
for the death of Mrs. Evans were not only unreliable but 
were untrue (paragraph 48).’ 

These conclusions concur with the three divisions in his 
report. Of these three divisions the first seems to me barely 
relevant and the third quite unimportant. As to the first con- 
clusion, no one has ever suggested— indeed, it would not be 
possible to do so—that the case against Evans at his trial was 
anything else but overwhelming—assuming that Christie was 
a normal human being and not a sex-maniac strangler. In 
merely setting out that case again Mr. Scott Henderson was 
largely wasting his time. 

The third part of his report, devoted to the impossibilities 
and inconsistencies in Christie’s confession to the murder of 
Mrs. Evans, is scarcely more helpful. Mr. Scott Henderson 
reasons that because Christie’s confession to the murder of 
Mrs. Evans can be shown to be inaccurate, Christie did not 
murder Mrs. Evans. He is, therefore, in the position of argu- 
ing that the case against Evans in 1949 was overwhelming 
because Christie spoke the truth, and that in 1953 it was just 
as overwhelming because Christie was a liar. Mr. Scott 
Henderson accepts what Christie said in 1949 but disregards 
what he said in 1953 because of the position Christie then 
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found himself in, i.e., almost certainly about to be hanged. 
But was Christie’s position in 1949 any more conducive to 
truth? Even if he did not kill Mrs. Evans, he was still in the 
complicated position of being a murderer with the bodies of 
two victims still on his premises. Both in 1949 and in 1953, 
therefore, guilty or innocent of the Evans murders, Christie 
had every motive for lying. Dr. Johnson said that ‘when a man 
knows he is to be hanged in a fortnight, it concentrates his 
mind wonderfully.’ Christie was ‘concentrating’ on trying to 
avoid execution and naturally lied as it suited him. It 
seems to me fantastic to argue in effect that Christie was 
telling the truth in 1949 because he was not telling the truth 
in 1953. It is all the more fantastic since much of what Christie 
said in 1949 is as blatantly untrue as some of the things he said 
in 1953. Moreover, Christie’s confessions to the murder of his 
wife and his other victims contain palpable untruths, so that 
if Mr. Scott Henderson were consistent he would conclude that 
Christie did not murder anybody at all. The assumption that 
the failure of Christie, a mass murderer awaiting trial and 
execution, to emulate George Washington and never tell a 
lie proves anything, let alone his innocence—and Evans’s 
guilt—of the Evans murders, is totally false. This assumption, 
and Mr. Scott Henderson’s complete failure to consider the 
events of 1949 in the light of what by 1953 Christie was known 
to have done as opposed to considering merely what Christie 
said, to my mind vitiates the entire report. 


The other section of the report is just as unsatisfactory, both 
in what it says and in what it omits. For example, Mr. Scott 
Henderson fails to say, as Mr. Eddowes points out, what hap- 
pened to the baby in the two days it was left unattended 
between November 8 and 10. Again, in discussing the abor- 
tionist activities of Christie, he says that ‘the most material 
fact in this connection is that no interference with Mrs. Evans’s 
pregnancy was attempted.’ Now if Christie was innocent, then 
obviously Evans was lying, and there would have been no 
interference. If Christie was guilty, he killed Mrs. Evans not 
as a result of a failed abortion but strangled her for sexual 
reasons, like his other women victims, and only used the 
abortion story to get Mrs. Evans alone and then to explain 
her death to Evans. So the non-interference, so far from being 
‘the most material fact,’ is entirely what one would expect, 
whether Christie was innocent or guilty, and is entirely 
immaterial. 

There are a number of matters on which Mr. Scott Hender- 
son is equally vulnerable. but his report should not on that 
account be dismissed, as it was by some MPs in a debate in 
Parliament. as merely a rather incompetent piece of official 
whitewashing. Mr. Scott Henderson is an eminent QC who 
undertook the inquiry as a public duty without accepting a 
fee. There can be no question that he was absolutely honest 
and sincere in deciding that Evans was guilty. It is, however, 
reasonable to assume that after he hac reached his conclusion, 
he would try as far as possible to remove the doubts of every- 
one else. We are justified in assuming that his report puts the 
strongest case available for the guilt of Evans. But it is not 
one, I think, which stands up to serious examination. 


Mr. Eddowes thinks that beyond reasonable doubt Evans 
was not guilty of either crime. It is, of course, almost im- 
possible to prove a negative, as many people in America have 
recently found. It is all the more difficult when nearly all the 
principal actors are dead. Our criminal courts do not require a 
man’s guilt to be proved in the sense that a euclidean theorem 
is proved, and Mr. Eddowes cannot be expected to produce a 
greater degree of proof of innocence than our courts demand 
of guilt. In so far as it is possible to do so, he has, 1 think, 
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proved his case. Evans looks as innocent today as he looked 
guilty in 1949. 

© Mr. Eddowes quotes the present Lord Chancellor’s speech 
in the 1948 debate on hanging, in which he said that an inno- 
cent man could only be hanged in this country if the jury, 
the judges, the Court of Criminal Appeal and the Home 
Secretary all went mad. and that anybody who made such a 
suggestion was ‘moving in the realm of fantasy.’ Neither he 
nor anybody else could say that today. 

If it is possible for our judicial system to go so badly wrong 
as to hang an innocent man, what should be done about it? 
There is no need to labour the point. Obviously the only sure 
method of preventing the hanging of innocent men is to do 
away with hanging altogether. 


The 27th County 


By FRANK LITTLER 


E had been talking about Father O’Brien’s sym- 

posium, which neither of us had read, and when 

we got off the bus in Kilburn my friend halted for 
a moment and looked around her. ‘This,’ she announced, ‘is 
where they vanished fo.’ 

But the gesture shc made was not a sweeping one, because 
the High Road, the O’Connell Street, as it were, of NW6, 
is long and straight, and what lies to the east of it is not Irish- 
town at all. It is easy to prove this outside the Church of the 
Sacred Heart. Here, a hundred yards from the main artery, 
the disposition of the occupying force—which is wholly a 
labour force—becomes clear. Though the parish radiates from 
this point, for every one of the faithful who approaches from 
West End Lane at least a dozen arrive from the opposite 
direction, the direction of the Kilburn High Road. Great 
numbers of the men are hatless, and some are without coats. 
The women wear headscarves. Their spiritual welfare demands 
no fewer than nine Sunday Masses, and, standing at the con- 
vergence of as many bus routes, the church is never empty. 
(English employers who want to advertise for staff in the 
Dublin Press must guarantee that the duties will not interfere 
with attendance at church.) 

As well as good communications, there is an abundance of 
lodgings in what used to be spacious one-family houses. For 
reasons which will emerge, a census is impossible, but it ts 
true to say that the Irish have penetrated Kilburn more 
thoroughly than any other neighbourhood in London. The 
first great influx began in the early 1920s, when Irish labour 
helped to prepare the Wembley Exhibition. There was further 
work for the immigrant when the tramlines were dug up; 
and now, in the first boom days since the Second World War, 
the concentration has reached record strength. 

There are some interesting contrasts in this part of London. 
Socially, West End Lane divides Kilburn from West Hamp- 
stead. It is, of course, only strangers to this neighbourhood 
who believe West Hampstead to be an even more clegant 
extension of the cultured heights. Despite the fading dignity 
of some of its houses, the motley intellectualism of some of 
their tenants, the district is no more than that part of the 
borough which spreads along the lower side of the Finchley 
Road. But the superiority of Hampstead to West Hampstead 
is blood brotherhood compared with the aloofness of West 
Hampstead from Kilburn. Except for its multiple shops, 
Kilburn—unambiguously—is the wrong side of the tracks. 

Little notice is taken of Irish immigration now. Patients may 
remark that all the nurses seemed to be Irish, but they are 
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not likely to start working on a large construction site as soon 
as they come out, and thereby notice that all the men—g 
anyway most of them—are Irish too. The labour force jg 
further scattered throughout pubs, transport, canteens, hotels, 
US Army air bases, and the 1955 equivalent of below-stairs, 
There is no social fusion of the people who follow these 
occupations with the people who benefit from their services— 
and the accent itself has less impact on the English ear than 
it used to have. Anecdotally, Pat and Mick have ceased to 
exist—their misadventures are deader than the transactions 
of Abie and Ikie—and Irish songs which charmed an older 
generation are impersonal in a BBC studio. It might be no 
exaggeration to say that to the young espresso addict, or the 
loafer in the amusement arcade, if the brogue means. anything 
at all it means one of a pair of shoes. And since those who 
talk with the brogue don’t have black skins, don’t open 
laundries, and don’t manufacture ice-cream, their assimilation 
is both swift and unobtrusive. Indeed, as far as industry is 
concerned, Murphy is probably the only famous English 
trade-name that originated in the Republic, and Irish shop- 
owners in Kilburn are much rarer than Jamaican landlords in 
Brixton. The Sons of Granuaille are, in the literal sense, the 
most unbusinesslike people on earth. 

So the only visible sign of invasion is the red neck, the 
only audible one the accent. There is, however, a great deal 
of community life and no shortage of sport. Gaelic football 
and hurling have been played in England for sixty years, but 
the Kilburn Times must be one of the few local journals in 
which matches are reported. The younger element also flock, 
Sundays and weekdays alike, to the Banba, a dance club 
behind the multiple shops. Banba, an old poetic name for 
Ireland, suggests at first hearing a more exotic patronage than 
the club attracts. But nothing more torrid than a ceilidhe 
is staged there. It is a one-storey building, and the frontage 
is oddly reminiscent of the entrance to a fairground booth. 
No bearded ladies appear inside, however, and still less a 
human skeleton. In fact, it might well have taken the late 
Danno O’Mahony six rounds to slap his Irish Whip on any 
of the vigilant bouncers who eyed us as we joined the queue. 
They are not, it was hastily explained, overworked—their 
presence is mainly a deterrent. 

The club welcomes Ulstermen, a policy which might have 
been more tactfully illustrated by the band, which happened 
to strike up ‘South of the Border’ at the precise moment this 
information was given to us. The half-forgotten lyric re- 
assured us and we asked a few more questions. We learnt that 
some of the dances are held to aid the shipment of coffins 
to Eire. There is nothing unseemly about this, nor does it 
suggest an émigré wake. The Irishman in London who loses 
a wife or brother will often find it hard to meet the expenses 
of a funeral at home, and Banba members have found that 
this is a convenient way of helping him. The revelry is less 
philanthropic when Kieron Moore or Dermot Walsh entertains 
the patrons, and Eamonn Andrews has been known to drop 
in from time to time. 

Home ties are strong in Irish London. From as far away 
as Slough a young man will travel to Kilburn to play Gaelic 
football for no other reason than that his team-mates emi- 
grated from the same county. There are associations of 
Kerrymen, Mayomen and Corkmen—as there are in American 
cities—and a significant, if unwitting, emphasis is placed on 
the gender. The Banba discourages county segregation, and, 
being in business as a dance hall, could hardly uphold the 
division of the sexes. (It isn’t quite Irish enough for that.) 
Listen, though, to immigrants talking in a Kilburn pub, and 
you can be sure that however long the conversation lasts, it 
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will not be graced with a feminine pronoun. Pub talk is man’s 
talk, but the influx is mixed, after all. Yet ‘Ah, he’s a nice 
feller, they'll say, or ‘Sure, I know the chap well.’ The 
Brendas, the Sheilas, the Josephines, go unacknowledged, 
remoter than the stewardesses of Aer Lingus. It may be easy 
to see conjugality from the parish statistics, the banns may 
sound like a page from the Dublin telephone directory—but 
you remember that the separation of the men from the women 
lingered longer in the church benches of Eire than anywhere 
else in the British Isles. It is not even a war of the sexes, 
because no enemy is recognised, and no amount of Banbas 
could activate it if it were. 

How potent will the Irish infusion become? It is as easy 
to argue one way as another. In the old days settlement was 
more localised, and the present third-generation Irish in the 
docklands of Liverpool, London and Glasgow, are not the 
products of migrant labour. But in Kilburn today the popula- 
tion is tidal. The inflow begins in the autumn, when open-air 
work outside London is lessening, and when seaside resorts 
require fewer staff. The ebb takes place in the spring. Then, 
doubly deracinated, the Irish labour force moves over a large 
area without, apparently, making a lasting impression on any 
of it. Only the more conservative of the indigenous Catholics— 
the Vanishing English—silently cluck their tongues. 

The life mixes the boglands with the brick jungle, recon- 
ciles Odeons with women’s sodalities, and blemishes soft 
manners with an occasional street brawl. 

There is duller—and lazier—living on the correct side of 
West End Lane. 


Round Corsewall Point 


By BERNARD FERGUSSON 


OUND Corsewall Point and Milleur Point, on August 10, 
R came the royal yacht Britannia, early in the 
morning. At 9.30 she came alongside the ugly utili- 
tarian jetty of Cairnryan, which was built during the last war 
to receive American troops and stores. There Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth was driven ashore on to Galloway soil—the 
same soil which soldiers of the Black Watch jumped ashore 
to kiss when they returned from long service abroad in North 
America in the eighteenth century. Her Majesty’s visit was 
history; and so, almost, was the haze of heat hanging over 
Loch Ryan and the North Channel, Corsewall Point and 
Milleur Point, and the three districts of the Rhinns, the Moors 
and the Machars, which make up the ancient Province of 
Galloway. 

Her Majesty has kinship with Galloway. Her forebear, King 
Robert the Bruce, was born at Turnberry, some twenty miles 
as the gannet flies from the entrance to Loch Ryan. When 
Bruce, not yet king but determined to be so, landed near his 
birthplace in 1306, he found stout opposition, and was forced 
to set up a secret base in the hills near Newton Stewart, a 
quiet little town which the Queen found time to visit last 
week. His brother Alexander, landing soon afterwards near 
where the Queen landed, was made prisoner by the fierce 
Macdowalls, handed over to the English, and executed at 
Carlisle. 

Despite Galloway’s tempestuous reputation, there has been 
a series of royal visits and pilgrimages, though some of them 
have been in disguise. Our local paper, the Wigtownshire Free 
Press, has had the good taste to delve not much farther into 
the past than its own files, which begin in 1838: it records 
only briefly James ITV and Mary Queen of Scots. But it tells 
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us that in August, 1847, the Victoria and Albert entered Loch 
Ryan, and anchored ‘immediately in front of Cairn Ryan’— 
no doubt where the present defiantly functional port now 
lies, and roughly where the first Lord Inchcape’s steam-yacht 
was moored when I was a boy of ten or twelve, and the 
fortunes of Finnarts were shrinking. Upon that day, Fergusson- 
Kennedy of Finnarts (no relation to myself) had ‘stationed 
cannon’; ‘the gallant general Sir Alex Wallace had the lodge 
and other places round Lochryan House gaily decorated with 
flags in homage to his illustrious Sovereign.’ (So had Agnew 
Wallace of Lochryan last week.) The Free Press hints sadly 
that the Queen herself was not in the gig which ‘was seen 
approaching the shore, containing Prince Albert, the Prince 
of Wales, the Princess Alice, the Duchess of Norfolk, Sir J. 
Clark and a naval officer.” The Duchess of Norfolk was for 
a moment mistaken for the Queen; the Prince of Wales was 
in a sailor suit; but the party returned to the yacht, and the 
yacht sailed, without further ado. This was the year, accord- 
ing to Mr. Ivor Brown’s Balmoral, published this month, in 
which the Queen and the Prince Consort, having sampled the 
weather of Taymouth and Ardverikie, decided in revulsion to 
make their Scottish home on Deeside. Yet on Loch Ryan, 
according to the Free Press, ‘the day was beautiful, and never 
did the lovely loch and its environs present a fairer and more 
inviting scene.’ 

The Prince Consort, but not the Queen, went ashore at the 
same point two years later, when the yacht put in during bad 
weather during her passage north. ‘One of the seamen carried 
back with him two bottles of cream for the use of the Royal 
Company.” That phrase might have been lifted verbatim from 
the surmised account written sixty years later by Neil Munro, 
in Erchie, My Droll Friend, of King Edward the Seventh’s 
voyage up the West Coast: let those who do not know it go 
and seek it: I have no space for it here, beyond quoting the 
King’s alleged remark to the captain of the yacht: ‘Will I 
ha’e to shoogle hands wi’ a’ that crood? . . . Pit a fire under 
the aft funnel at a’ costs, and get past as quick as we can.’ 

I saw the old Victoria and Albert in the Gareloch a week 
ago, stripped to the waterline and soon to disappear: a lovely 
vessel, but of a bygone day. The Britannia is new and glorious, 
the herald and harbinger of a new and glorious and different 
age. No ship as lovely has ever come in to Loch Ryan; and 
the Queen and the Duke, stepping ashore from her with their 
children, made new Galloway history. It is only a few days 
since she sailed; but ‘the day the Queen came’ has passed into 
Galloway idiom. 
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City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


HICH is the most beautiful public bar in London? 
I think it is the crescent of mirrors and cream-and- 
gold stucco in the downstairs part of the Palace 


Theatre. I was horrified to see that this beautiful theatre, 
designed by T. E. Colcutt in 1897 as an opera house for D’Oyly 
Carte and for the presentation of Sullivan’s Ivanhoe, has 
recently been ruined inside with plum-coloured paint. The con- 
trasting marbles of the proscenium arch have been mercilessly 
daubed with the same drab shade, and the noble marble 
entrance staircase has been similarly treated and its veined 
pillars painted over with cheap gold. Only the bar I have 
mentioned reminds us of former glory. 


Bopy AND SOUL ONLY 


When I see the prefix ‘Dr.’ in front of a name in this country, 
I think of a man who can tell me whether I have pneumonia 
or only influenza. I also recognise the prefix when applied to 
the very few Doctors of Divinity there are in Britain. But 
when I read semi-learned periodicals 1 find Dr. this and Dr. 
that as though the country were one great hospital, and some 
weeks ago in an admirable review of the Architecture Room at 
the Royal Academy in The Times I noticed that, among many 
Misters and Knights, one of the exhibitors was a Doctor. May- 
be he has a surgery as well as an architectural practice. But I 
still think it is a pity that the English use of the word Doctor, 
which means any medical man, not necessarily an MD, should 
be confused by a continental fashion. The same goes for the 
use of the word professor outside the university where the 
professor holds a chair. The famous theologian, Dr. Bright- 
man, DD, was once addressed throughout a conversation at 
high table at Magdalen by an American as ‘Professor.’ At 
the end of the meal he said, ‘I thank you very much for all 
you have said to me, but I think I ought to tell you that I am 
not a conjuror.’ Of course there are certain popular figures,of 
great enough stature to have the prefix as an indispensable 
part of their public personalities, such as Dr. Johnson and 
Professors Joad and Huxley, and the present President of the 
Royal Academy. But they are exceptions and have earned 
their titles by: popular acclamation. 


HrirRaAM Q. BETSEMAN 

This is the time of year when those ‘Visitor to Britain’ 
notices used to be pasted in motor-cars. I have not seen so 
many this year, but I have always wanted one to paste in my 
own car so as to justify illegal parking in places where I am 
not known. A slight foreign accent, preferably American, a 
flashy tie and a jolly smile ought to enable one to be treated 
with the greatest courtesy when parking, say, on a zebra- 
crossing in High Street, Kensington, or on the grass in the 
close of Exeter Cathedral. 


A DousTFruL COMPLIMENT? 

I am very flattered by a remark made about these weekly 
notes of mine by Mrs. Victor Rickard, the novelist. She told 
a friend that they were just as though they were written by 
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an archdeacon on a bicycle. On second thoughts, perhaps ] 
am not so flattered. When one thinks of the destruction of 
churches brought about by modern archdeacons, St. George's, 
Tiverton, St. Philip’s, Buckingham Palace Road, St. Agnes’s, 
Kennington, to name a few recent cases, one begins to gee 


the point of that medieval question, ‘Can an archdeacon be 
saved?’ 


Answers to Holiday Questions 


Answers to the questions which appeared last week. 

1. a. Diamond. ob. Rosinante. c. Hodge. d. Modestine. 
e. Mancha and Gato. 

2. a. Clackmannanshire. b. Towy (Tywi) is the longest river 
entirely in Wales. c. Grimsby. d. Muckle Flugga. e. Jersey. 

3. a. A system of book classification for libraries, which 
divides all knowledge into ten classes. b. USSR in Russian, 
c. The annual Shetland Viking festival. d. St. John Ambulance 
Brigade. e. Means that it is at least five years old. 

4. a. Rouget de Lisle. b. Irving Berlin. c. Joseph Haydn. 
d. Stephen Foster. e. F. E. Weatherly. 

5. a. 32. b. About 12. c. About 12. d. About 14. e. 57.3, 

6. a. San Salvador, now: known as Watling Island, Bahamas 
b. Plymouth, Mass. c. On the island of Eriskay (the sea con- 
volvulus known as the Prince’s Flower grows on the strand where 
he landed; he is said to have brought the seeds from France in 
his pocket). d. Aboukir Bay, Egypt. e. Off the coast of 
Massachusetts. 

7. a. Wuthering Heights (Emily Bronté). b. The Master of 
Ballantrae (R. L..Stevenson). c. Robinson Crusoe (Daniel Defoe). 
d. Brighton Rock (Graham Greene). e. The Jungle (Upton 
Sinclair). 

8. a. Football pools. b. Winners of Nobel Prize for literature. 
c. Brands of matches. d. Arnold Bennett’s names for four of the 
Five Towns. e. Home Service wave-lengths. 

9. a. Levorotatory. b. Nadir. c. Eupeptic. d. Dolichocephalic. 
e. Electra complex. 

10. a.R.E. Peary. b. A. P. Freeman. c. Dr. Crawford Long of 
Athens, Georgia. d. Joshua Slocum. e. Anton van Leeuwenhoek. 

11. a. The Duke of Medina Sidonia. b. 16. c. July 5, 1948. 
d. Dogs are colour-blind. e. The legal year began on Lady Day, 
March 25 Old Style: after the omission of eleven days in 1752 
this became April 6 New Style. 

12. a. Second Duke of Buckingham. b. Turgenev. c. Tolstoy 
himself, d. Christopher Isherwood. e. Oliver St. John Gogarty. 

13. a. F. H. Bradley: metaphysics. b. Dean Inge: public 
opinion. c. Walt Whitman: animals, d. Thomas Carlyle: his wife. 
e. H. G. Wells: music. 

14. a. He ceases to have any official existence when the 
reigning monarch is in Canada. b. Anti-slavery, the cause for 
which he fought, persisted. ¢«. The Lake of Menteith: the others 
are lochs. d. It is the official name of Iceland. e. It makes sense 
in Manchester. 

15. a. Eponymous units. b. Airports (of Aberdeen, Birming- 
ham, Edinburgh, Bristol). c. Card games. d. Colleges of both 
Oxford and Cambridge Universities. e. Wrongly spelt (correctly 
Bridgwater, Campbeltown, Cincinnati, Middlesbrough). 

16. a. Goethe. b. Voltaire. c. Edison. d. Hoffman (of The 
Tales). e. Korzeniowski (Joseph Conrad). 

17. a. 400 miles. b. Venus. c. The language of Luxembourg. 
d. The character &. e. Two or three thousand million years. 

18. a. ‘Jesus wept’ (John XI, 35). b. This line and the next were 
written by George Whitefield, the remainder of the hymn by 
Charles Wesley. c. £7,500 per annum. d. Denial of original sin. 
e. ‘Nothing’ is the right answer: there was no such person, though 
there was a John XXI and even XXII and XXIII. 

19. a. Giovanni Arnolfini. b. John Cross. 
Dudevant. d. John of Gaunt. e. John of Gaunt, 

20. a. The Governor of North Carolina to the Governor of 
South Carolina. b. Charles II to his successor (James II). c. Cecil 
Rhodes to his servant (these were his actual last words). d. Oliver 
Cromwell to the General Assembly of the Church‘of Scotland. 
e. Adler to Freud. 

21. a. Napoleon’s Marshals. b. Feasts days of the four Patron 
Saints of the British Isles. c. Brands of pipe tobacco. d. Novels 
published posthumously. e. All began their lives in 1893. 


ec. Casimir 
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COMPROMISE ON CYPRUS 


Sir,—The Spectator during the last two years 
has not taken an intransigent attitude over the 
Cyprus issue and your recent leading article 
seems indeed to be imbued with a spirit of 
compromise. I would like, however, if possible 
to clarify still more the political situation 
which you yourself state has all the disadvan- 
tages of clarity. 

(a) It is not doubtful but fairly obvious that 
in Cyprus ‘the Greek Orthodox Church 
and the Right-wing political groups’ 
would be in favour of enosis, Indeed, it 
would surprise anyone knowing the 
history of Greece were the Greek 
Orthodox Church not at the head of a 
national Greek movement, I would say 
that a healthy pride in one’s country 
and traditions should be fostered and 
not condemned. Sentiments like these 
make a country defend its independence 
against aggressors, whether they be 
fascists or communists. Greece has 
proved this always, fighting on Britain's 
side, when others failed or faltered. 

(b) It is not for me to judge the merits of 
“Greek taxation, Greek military con- 
scription and misgovernment’ which the 
Cypriots would ‘suffer’ should enosis 
take place, but simply to point out that 
no self-respecting human being would 
allow material considerations to out- 
weigh his national sentiments, Would the 
British people have taken into account 
material considerations had they ever 
had the misfortune of being placed under 
what they considered a foreign occupa- 
tion, however friendly? 

(c) The support this movement receives 
from Athens has not arisen in the last 
two years, Since 1878 public opinion in 
Cyprus and Greece has always looked 
towards enosis and hoped for a British 
gesture. Might I point out that it is the 
very intransigence referred to at the end 
of your article and abandoned, for- 
tunately, today by the British Govern- 
ment, which has strengthened this 
unanimous feeling in Greece. 

(d) Greece would be the first to deplore a 


deterioration of Greco-Turkish rela- 
tions, and should a solution be reached, 
would always have the rights of the 
Turkish minority in the island at heart. 
Though the Cyprus issue is politically 
purely an Anglo-Greek question, Greece 
does not dispute that Turkey has every 
right to be interested in her minority. I 
do not, however, feel that our friends 
and allies the Turks have cause to be 
unduly anxious on this subject. 


Last but not least, however, I read with 
astonishment the words, ‘but it might be 
possible to work out some compromise solu- 
tion which would permit the maintenance of 
British bases in Cyprus and safeguard the 
rights of the Turkish minority.” The Greek 
Government and peoples of Greece and 
Cyprus have never envisaged that Britain 
might ever abandon Cyprus as a military 
base. The Greek Government has time and 
again gone further and offered, should a solu- 
tion be achieved, any bases Britain might in 
addition require in any other region of Greece. 
I wish to stress this point because this has un- 
fortunately seldom come to the fore in the 
British press when Cyprus has been discussed. 
—Yours faithfully, 


J. A. PHRANTZES 
Director of the Greek Information Office. 
* 
Sir,—I read with particular interest your lead- 
ing article ‘Compromise on Cyprus.’ May I 
be allowed to comment on certain points? 

Full citizenship in a sovereign State implies 
duties no less than rights, military conscrip- 
tion and taxation for defence being among the 
former. No citizen, however, would even con- 
template giving up national liberty for the 
sake of avoiding conscription or increased 
taxation. By analogy the same would apply to 
the people of Cyprus. 

The allegation of misgovernment in the 
Dodecanese seems unjustified. No little pro- 
gress has been achieved. Separate education 
for Greeks and Turks, as well as social 
welfare, have received particular care; exten- 
sive lands, which passed from the Italian to the 
Greek authorities, were distributed free to the 
rural population, together with all necessary 
implements; agriculture has received such 
impetus from government assistance that in a 
few years annual production has nearly 
doubled. 

As to relations between Greece and Turkey, 
every effort should be made to avoid any 
straining of them, in the common interests. 
They need not be affected by the question of 
Cyprus, in which Turkey’s legitimate concern 
over the Turkish minority can be fully satis- 
fied by safeguards for minority rights. Such 
rights will be gladly agreed to by the Greeks, 
whose feelings towards the Turks are those of 
friendliness and good will. 

Matters of defence should not present in- 
superable difficulties. Considering that Greece 
is a member of NATO and a staunch ally, 
proved through two great wars, satisfactory 
arrangements can well be reached over the 
defence problem. If the right spirit prevails at 
the conference, constructive results may be 
achieved upon the basis of self-determination. 
—Yours faithfully, 

ZENON ROSSIDES 
Delegate of the Ethnarchy of Cyprus 
Park Lane Hotel, W1 


* 


Sir,—Your timely leading article on Cyprus 
ignores the Communist danger, which is very 
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real, Up to three years ago AKEL, the local 
Communist Party, was opposed to enosis, 
There was the customary Cominform somer- 
sault. There were the usual purges. In view of 
the proscription of Communism in Greece, the 
enthusiasm for enosis with a land which would 
place them in concentration camps would 
appear strange. But in its global context, which 
alone makes sense of Cominform directives, 
the chance of simultaneously sabotaging the 
new Middle East base, creating strife between 
NATO countries and disrupting the Balkan 
Pact, are promising by-products of their 
activity. 

Meanwhile the Red-dominated trade 
unions with their 20,000 politically indoctri- 
nated members dwarf the Archbishop’s 2,000- 
strong nationalist unions. Anti-British and 
anti-West propaganda is being disseminated 
among those working in the new Army camps 
who are ‘Red’ union affiliated. 

Three of the largest towns, which comprise 
the leading ports, have Communist mayors, 
The technically excellent Communist daily 
newspaper, which alone carries a_ world 
coverage of news, has a circulation in Greece 
among the Communist underground move- 
ment. There is little doubt that the Commu- 
nists form the best organised and most disci- 
plined group on the island. Few workers have 
read Marx and a minority are conscious of 
their leaders’ motives, which are the estab- 
lishment of a Red strongpoint on the island 
for action in Greece. Meanwhile they operate 
as a Trojan horse. 

To the Communists, agitation for enosis is 
a means of preparing for a new Greek civil 
war. For they seek enosis not with Athens— 
but Moscow. They know that even if the 
Archbishop and his friends had their way, the 
writ of Athens could not run 500 miles. They 
are preparing for that emergency.—Yours 
faithfully, 

HAROLD SOREF 
123 Beaufort Mansions, Beaufort Street, 
Chelsea, SW3 


GODFREY AND SIDDONS 


Sir,—Mr. Betjeman’s use of the Chatto and 
Windus centenary as a peg on which to hang 
his praise of the Rivington catalogue is 
ingenious. But his knowledge of the catalogue 
is curiously faulty. The works of Godfrey and 
Siddons are published by the Cambridge 
University Press,—Y ours faithfully, 


S. C. ROBERTS 
The Lodge, Pembroke College, Cambridge 


ABOLITION OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


Sir,—A national campaign is about to be 
launched with the object of bringing capital 
punishment to an end at the earliest possible 
moment, The Executive Committee consists of 
Canon Collins, of St. Paul’s, Gerald Gardiner, 
QC, Christopher Hollis, Arthur Koestler, 
Frank Owen and Reginald Paget, QC, MP; and 
a Committee of Honour is being formed. 
widely representative of the national life 
Among the first members of this committee 
are Benjamin Britten, CH, Frank Byers, Pro- 
fessor C. Day Lewis, Jacquetta Hawkes, the 
Earl of Listowel, Henry Moore, CH, Lord 
Pakenham, J. B. Priestley, Canon Raven, 
Moira Shearer, Dr. Donald Soper and R. R. 
Stokes, MP. 

The campaign will be partly educational: 
books and pamphlets will be issued and 
meetings will be organised. But we shall also 


be concerned to give people already opposed 
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to capital punishment an. opportunity for 
expressing their conscience. We shall suggest, 
for instance, that abolitionists may think fit to 
abstain from going to any entertainment or 
party on the eve of an execution, and may 
wish to attend a place of worship or assembly 
(and we shall arrange for such places to be 
open for the purpose). Other projects are 
vader consideration. 

The campaign will be conducted in a 
reverent spirit; any disruptive or sensational 
action, such as demonstrations outside prisons, 
will be rigorously discountenanced, 

Considerable funds will be required: and 
we beg those in sympathy with us to send a 
contribution, however small (but as large as 
possible, please), to Mrs. Peggy Duff, National 
Campaign for the Abolition of Capital 
Punishment, 14 Henrietta Street, London, 
WC2. People unable to contribute are asked, 
nevertheless, to send a postcard to Mrs. Duff, 
putting on it only the word ‘Abolitionist,’ and 
the sender’s name and address in capitals.— 
Yours faithfully, 

VICTOR GOLLANCZ 
Chairman 
14 Henrietta Street, WC2 


THOMAS THE RHYMER 
Sm,—It is difficult not to admire the skill of 
Mr. Davenport's letter, but his urbanity and 
good humour should not be allowed to con- 
ceal his avoidance of the real issue raised by 
Mr. Amis’s review. Many people (of whom I 
am one) regard Dylan Thomas’s poetry as 
far too uneven to be that of a major poet and 
believe this uncertainty of touch to proceed 
in large part from that vaticinating surrealist 
element in his writings which Mr. Amis 
analysed so ably in the second half of his 
notice. Now, this romantic proliferation of 
vaguely sexual or vaguely religious imagery is 
one of the worst scourges of modern English 
poetry, and though (as Mr. Amis noted) 
Thomas was getting out of this manner in his 
later poems, in his earlier works he fully 
justifies a violent reaction on the part of any 
young critic with his wits about him. This I 
take to be the main theme of Mr. Amis’s 
notice, and (pace Mr. Davenport) it seems to 
me to be plain sense rather than pert paradox. 
It is hardly enough to say that ‘there is no 
need . . . to defend Thomas against the 
charge of poetic sensationalism’ (the word is 
Mr. Davenport’s). The real charge is that, at 
moments, his poetry appears to be that of a 
Welsh shaman rather than that of a creatively 
conscious artist, and it is up to his admirers 
to answer it by analysis of the texts in dispute. 
Until they are prepared to take as much 
trouble in. detailed defence as Mr. Amis has 
taken in detailed criticism, it ill becomes them 
to load him with unwanted advice as to how to 
go about his job as a critic.—Yours faithfully, 
THOMAS ARCHER 
London, NW1 


THE DOOMED ISLAND 

Sir,—Mr. Branagan’s letter has brought 
accuracy and an informed viewpoint to this 
correspondence, I spent years in the Uists, and 
I go there frequently still; I know hundreds of 
their people as personal friends; and I have a 
certain responsibility for them which makes jt 
desirable to withhold my name. Mr. McLaren's 
letter, and all the stuff which he and his friends 
have written about this project, has annoyed 
me and many others whose knowledge of 
Hebridean problems is intimate and_ quite 
extensive. 








From Harris (even from Lewis) to Barra the 
Outer Hebrides are, indeed, dying. Their youth 
has always been filtered off to the mainland, 
where the living standard so transcends that of 
the Islands that few return willingly. The able- 
bodied who remain are tied to infirm relatives, 
or to crofts which provide the supremely 
important house. They are plagued by lack of 
water, lack of electricity, bad roads and the 
roaring Minch. They can do no more than 
scrape a livelihood from the biggest crofts, 
and they constantly call for subsidiary employ- 
ment which, contrary to what Mr. McLaren 
says about seaweed and tweed, does not, for 
practical purposes, exist. They rear families 
to lose them at twelve or fifteen years of age. 

It is, admittedly, pleasant to postulate a 
Scottish frontier, an unspoiled Never-Never- 
Land, where food and money and standards of 
living enter nobody’s head because they are 
all singing Gaelic songs, or standing up for 
Charlie, or going respectably to church. If 
Mr. McLaren and company believe (and Sir 
Compton Mackenzie surely cannot) that the 
Uists are like this, their visits must indeed have 
been short, and they could not have gone far 
from Lochboisdale Hotel. 

There will always be people to organise 
protests and petitions. In this case, extraneous 
elements have whipped together a few vocifer- 
ous South Uist people, and their noise seems 
louder because most Islanders detest publicity 
and din. From North Uist, as far as I know, 
has come only Mr. Branagan’s letter. 

A guided-missiles range is not the most 
desirable form of employment, and it is indeed 
tragic to see good land and perfect peace 
spoiled. These, however, do not maintain the 
Islanders, nor do shooters, fishers and—to 
quote the leading Highland newspaper on this 
subject—synthetic Highlanders.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

UISTEACH 
Stornoway, Isle of Lewis 
a 


Sir,—As crofters, who have had our roots for 
centuries in the soil of South Uist, we find it 
not a little tiresome that Mr. Denis Branagan, 
a recent incomer to North Uist, should diag- 
nose the alleged ills of an entirely different 
island. 

We deny that the construction of the 
Benbecula Airport has any connection with 
the present vitality of South Uist. 

There is no necrosis in South Uist; in fact 
our island has revitalised itself through its 
own initiative as is commonly acknowledged. 
We invite Mr. Branagan to inspect our 
industries. He may then be in a better position 
to make a judgement on the marketable com- 
modities of South Uist. He will no doubt also 
realise that any comparison with a Red Indian 
reserve is as far from the truth as his own 
diagnosis.—Y ours faithfully, 

ANGUS JOHN MACPHEE PETER MACLEOD 
ANGUS CAMPBELL DONALD MACDONALD 


lochdar, Isle of South Uist 


KARL MARX 
Sir,—At this moment when the air is heavy 
with the beating of doves’ wings would it not 
be a nice gesture to offer the Russians the 
body of Karl Marx now lying in Highgate 
Cemetery? They would surely be overjoyed to 
receive it, while to us the loss should not 
prove irreparable.—Yours faithfully, 

ARTHUR GORE 
Pimlico House, Hemel Hempstead, Herts 










ON INCONVENIENT ALLIES 


Sir,—Latest contributions to the Week’s Good 
(Get-tough-with-Communism) Cause: A fine 
flourish of classical scholarship from Mr. C, J. 
Hewart writing from an aptly named reliquary 
in Darkest Oxford and bouquets from Mr. 
Christopher Hollis for Asia’s favourite sons, 
Messrs. Syngman Rhee, Ngo Dinh Diem and 
Chiang Kai-shek. Admittedly, Mr. Hollis 
pronounces the triumvirate ‘tough,’ but I find 
his remark, “Who would have attained any 
position in those lands in such times as these 
if he were not pretty tough?’ A curiously 
cynical commendation from a self-appointed 
castigator of Communist aggression! 

Some time ago I heard of a speaker at an 
open-air Fascist meeting who took your con- 
tributors’ policy to its logical conclusion and 
advocated the re-formation of the Waffen SS 
to organise the ‘liberation’ of Eastern 
Germany. On being challenged by a member 
of his audience he countered with an old 
Mohammedan proverb which runs, tHe that is 
the enemy of my enemy is my friend,’ to which 
he received a reply in the same proverbial and 
theological vein, ‘He casteth out devils by the 
Prince of Devils.’ Mr. Hollis and the inhabi- 
tants of Museum Road, please copy!—Yours 
faithfully, 

IAN HENDERSON 


9 Holland Gardens, Garston, Watford, Herts 


CRICKET FRENZY 
Sir,—After Sefior Albaricoque’s article, “Cric- 
ket Frenzy,’ I hope that the MCC will ask the 
Voice of America to broadcast for Spanish 
listeners a more accurate description of the 
game. To start with: ‘Players and Gentle- 
men’—never! But someone like Mr. Kenneth 
Tynan could provide the know-how.—Yours 
faithfully, 

N. CASTER 


68 Greenway, Berkhamsted, Hertfordshire 


FULL EMPLOYMENT AND INFLATION 


Sir,—Nicholas Davenport makes certain 
remarks about our trade position which seem 
to me debatable (August 19, page 264). He 
writes, ‘It is possible to have full employment 
and an international surplus, but only if output 
rises faster than the wage cost per unit of 
output.’ Again he writes, “Wages have gone 
sharply ahead, and unless productivity rises 
this will hit at our export trade and worsen 
our balance of payments. . . .’ 

Surely a country with an _ inflationary 
economy can only prosper if the same process 
is at work, at the same rate, in other countries 
also. Even so, the increased productivity would 
seem to involve an ever-increasing world-wide 
consumer demand. Where is it all going to 
end? Would not something ‘go bust’ some- 
where? 

There is another side to inflation, however, 
apart from a nice relationship between wages 
and productivity. Its disastrous effects on the 
living standards of pensioners and others with 
low fixed incomes may easily have undesirable 
political repercussions. The gradual drying up 
of savings would be much more serious, What- 
ever inflation means, it certainly brings with it 
a steady depreciation in the value of money, 
In a country where nothing is done to check 
inflation, thrift becomes mere folly.—Yours 
faithfully, 

JOHN COLLINSON 
32 Vyner Road, Wallasey, Cheshire 
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Contemporary Arts 
Edinburgh, 1955 


BEING at the Edinburgh Festival is a timeless 
experience; to anyone who was at the 1954 
version 1955 will bring few novelties either on 
the stage or in the art gallery. Last year we saw 
the Old Vic, Thornton Wilder and Cézanne. 
This year we are to see Thornton Wilder, the 
Old Vic and Gauguin, and, great though the 
difference may be between the two post- 
impressionists, it is hardly enough to revolu- 
tionise either Edinburgh or the critic’s reaction 
to it. No, the only novelty was the mist swirling 
around the castle and causing a city that always 
hovers between the Gothic and the classic to 
come down heavily on the side of melodrama. 

Under its blanketing humidity the stranger 
can recall, with the relish of one reading 
thrillers in bed on a rainy night, each blood- 
curdling episode of a history noted for its 
scarlet colouring. It is, I think, the Scottish 
sense of humour (which led in the Middle 
Ages to such practical jokes as the crowning 
of a pretender to the throne with a red-hot 
crown) that makes of Edinburgh such a sinister 
city. The visitor feels strongly the monstrous 
quality of much Scottish literature (Weir of 
Hermiston, for example) repeated in the 
granite of the houses and the rock on which 
they are built. Northern Gothic, Gothic with- 
out the luminous thought that made a humafi- 
ism of it in the south—but then, walking 
through the squares and crescents of the New 
Town, the calculation is upset, and the debate 
on the character of this fractured city post- 
poned. 

The fog then is consonant with one half, the 
Gothic half, of Edinburgh, and has also the 
merit of enabling the visitor to dream a little if 
he is so disposed. Not so the more usual 
festival landmarks. The babel of tongues in 
Princes Street, the flags, the festival clubs 
shocked into a month’s life out of drill halls 
and assembly rooms—the flags and processions 
—all these are the apparatus of the interna- 
tional festival, the device by which modern 
Europe has increasingly tried to convince itself 
that its shares in its cultured heritage still stand 
at par in a world where the bottom has fallen 
out of every other market. Europe and 
America come to Edinburgh to be reassured, 
and it is understandable that the works which 
they come to see should have no great suit- 
ability to the setting, since the keynote of the 
city itself is the concealed disquiet that comes 
from the lowering face of history lying in wait 


rather than asleep. ‘ 
* 


Whatever the reason—and I doubt if any of 
these imaginings were present in the minds of 
the organisers—the official programme has a 
thoroughly Londonian (or Parisian or New 
York) flavour. At the Lyceum there is Julius 
Cesar done by the Old Vic company. This is 
one of their better productions; in particular 
Michael Benthall has made the death of Cesar 
with the awed silence of the conspirators fol- 
lowing it most impressive. In this production 
everything is worked out in terms of character; 
there is a tendency to neglect the fact that 
Julius Cesar is first and foremost a political 
play. In particular John Neville’s Mark 
Antony struck me as a little too noble for the 
part. Mr. Neville acted with great intellectual 





distinction, but seemed not quite gross enough 
for this debauched and merciless triumvir. The 
conspirators also were not quite convincing; 
one had the feeling that they would never have 
made it, that their obviously amateur status 
had nothing to do with the scheming, avari- 
cious fathers of the late Roman republic. 
Gerald Cross’s Czsar was surely too ridiculous 
a figure for a statesman, whose greatness even 
in death is a main theme of the play. As Brutus, 
however, Paul Rogers scored a real success, 
transforming him into a sympathetic figure by 
the simple expedient of wearing a beard and 
looking worried. The stoic once thrown over- 
board, Brutus’s speeches no longer had that 
pious moralising tone which generally makes 
them a little ridiculous. As Portia, Wendy 
Hiller was far too much the simple country 
girl, and also proved herself incapable of 
speaking Shakespearean verse. All in all, this 
was a good average_production, but it did not 
come up to the recent Henry IV, 


* 


At the Assembly Hall is Mr. Wilder’s play 
A Life in the Sun, a new version of the Alcestis 
legend specially written for the apron stage. 
Unfortunately, this seems to be a failure (on 
the whole I like plays that modernise classical 
myths); but the reasons for this failure are in 
fact rather interesting, and, since I have not 
the space to deal with them here at the length 
they deserve, I should prefer to reserve them 
for next week. For the moment I shall merely 
say that there was no very obvious causal rela- 
tionship between the form of the play and the 
stage at the Assembly Hall and that my dis- 
appointment at the play was in no way due 
either to cast or production. Tyrone Guthrie 
whipped the pace up as far as he could (he 
could not quite prevent it from being slow) and 
Irene Worth gave a very fine performance as 
Alcestis, very ably seconded by Robert Hardy 
as Admetus and Rupert Davies as Hercules. 
The fault was in the play and primarily in Mr. 
Wilder’s approach to the adaptation of legend. 
More of that next week. 


* 


Perhaps, however, the most purely enjoyable 
festival item is the two rooms of Gauguins at 
the Scottish Academy. The early Gauguin is 
especially well represented; passing through 
pale igpressionist pastiches, it is only half-way 
round the first room that an individual style 
makes its impact in the pictures painted in 
Martinique, and the confirmation of the im- 
portance of the 1887 visit to the West Indies 
and of the meeting with Van Gogh shortly 
before is dramatic. From then on Gauguin was 
to develop on his own lines to end in the great 
Tahitian friezes (if one may so describe them) 
which are represented in this exhibition pri- 
marily by the Tate’s Faa Iheihe, that long 
glowing picture. 

Yet this exhibition (which is by no means 
so complete as the one held in Paris some years 
ago) does suggest that the evolution to Tahiti 
was not inevitable. Pictures like the Yellow 
Christ or the Calvary (Le Christ Vert) show 
a wilder, if not more passionate, side of 
Gauguin’s genius. The brooding sensual calm, 
shot with primitive terror, that informs his 
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Tahitian pictures, might easily have been ex: 
changed for something more dynamic, some. 
thing. more European, in which the smooth 
tapestry of his surface might have gained ip 
tension from being broken. Did he not end ina 
blind alley in spite of the epic magnificence of 
the last paintings? When we compare Gauguin 
to Cézanne (and their juxtaposition in two suc. 
cessive years of the festival invites the compari- 
son) it is possible to see the gap that separates 
a great painter from a very great painter, great- 
ness from genius. The enjoyment we get out of 
Gauguin’s work should not blind us to the fact 
that, in one sense, it ended in defeat; the 
promise of pictures like The Vision after the 
Sermon was not quite fulfilled and the painter 
ended his life in the primitive heaven or hell 
he had created for himself and posterity, 


* 


So the festival marches on and so we con- 
tinue to ask ourselves just how long it can go on 
living on the ideas of four or five years ago, 
None of the items on the official programme, 
with which I have dealt this week, marks the 
slightest departure or novelty, and, if one must 
hand the director and his aides the Kabuki 
dancers, those of us who happen to be con- 
cerned with the theatre are rapidly being driven 
almost exclusively to the ‘fringe’ entertainments 
for our real enjoyment. Even if the standard is 
low, it is the product of enthusiasm, and fre- 
quently it is high. What is difficult to bear is 
repetition of the same cultural conjuring 
trick time after time. I said at the beginning of 
this that being at Edinburgh is a timeloss ex- 
perience, but, of course, constant repeat per- 
formances do eventually force the critic to a 
full and horrid consciousness of time, if only 
through his own sense of boredom. Timeless 
does not mean eternal, and the new director of 
the festival would do well to remember it. 


ANTHONY HARTLEY 


Music 


One of the problems of the Edinburgh 
Festival that Ian Hunter has never solved is 
how to start it. This year’s opening, the last 
under his direction, followed the pattern of 
previous festivals, and was probably the 
dampest squib of any. The choice of Sunday 
to begin the festival is very limiting, and 
more or less confines him to a symphony con- 
cert, But if Sunday it must be,.the concert need 
not be the feeble affair that it regularly is. 
The ingredients for a success are always there 
—this year the Berlin Philharmonic, con- 
ducted by Ormandy, with Solomon as soloist. 
The failure, as always, was the programme— 
Franck’s Symphony and Beethoven’s Fourth 
Piano Concerto, which would be considered 
unexciting for any Sunday subscription or 
celebrity concert in any fair-sized town in the 
world. The box-office plea will not do, An 
opening concert will always sell well, and 
ought, even at some box-office risk, to offer a 
programme of some special festival character. 
The Berlin orchestra’s concerts for the week 
do include such a programme—Hindemith 
conducting two of his own works. This should 
obviously have been the one for the first night, 
and the tentative warming-up that the opening 
concert was, and has always been, would have 
become instead a brilliant start. 


The festival is beginning to show signs, at 
any rate in the music programmes, of getting 
into the groove. Music presents a greater diffi- 
culty tham the drama, since a much bigger 
supply of material is needed, and the field from 
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Peeves 
PR O GRE S S I Many of the fantasies of science fiction writers are being 
brought nearer to reality by a new invention known as a 
transistor. This is a tiny device which has a similar func- 
ELECTRONICS tion to a radio valve, but which operates on an entirely 


different principle. 

The basis of the transistor is purified germanium, an element whose peculiar properties permit the 
close control of the movement of electrons within its structure. In this respect it differs from the radio | 
valve in which electrons are controlled within a vacuum. 

The transistor needs no filament and operates at very low voltages and currents. This means that its power 
consumption is negligible, and it is very economical to use. Another advantage is its small size—in many cases 
no larger than a pea—which is opening up applications hitherto impossible with the conventional valve. 

Mullard transistors are already being used extensively in hearing aids where their small size and low 
power requirements are resulting in instruments of match-box dimensions, which will operate for about three 
hundred hours from one miniature 1.5 volt battery. 

Transistors are also being successfully employed in the development of equipments as diverse as computing 
machines (electronic brains) and portable gramophones, telephone equipment and nuclear radiation counters. 
And this is only a beginning. Research continues, and it is still impossible to foresee the ultimate extent of 
transistor applications, although potentially they appear to be unlimited. Whatever the future may bring, the 
Mullard organisation will play its traditional part in supplying British equipment manufacturers with electronic 
devices of the most.advanced design and the highest quality. 
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which it can be drawn is more restricted. 
In nine years the festival has more or less ex- 
hausted the suitable musical resources avail- 
able, Both the foreign orchestras this year, the 
Berlin and the New York Philharmonic, have 
been here before, and so have most of the 
conductors and soloists, There is in fact hardly 
a famous artist or orchestra left on th:s side of 
the Iron Curtain that has not. And they have 
certainly run through the entire suitable reper- 
tory. 

It is true that this repertory is never really 
exhausted, since the demand for such works as 
are played is perennial, as they are themselves 
perennially fresh. And although probably 
every artist and every work has now been heard 
at Edinburgh, not every combination of work 
and artist is yet exhausted, But this is only a 
matter of time and no very long time. Edin- 
burgh will then be in much the same situation 
as the gramophone companies—that of having 
done, within its narrower limits, everything 
there is for it to do, The similarity goes even 
further, since most of the possible perform- 
ances are already available on records, and as 
more still are recorded the festival will become 
increasingly like what it now begins to resemble 
—an intensely concentrated session of three- 
star recordings brought to life. 

To give the music programmes meaning they 
should be constructed round some historical 
theme, as was done half-heartedly a couple of 
years ago (the history of the violin), To devise, 
and keep on devising, such themes capable of 
sustaining the structure of the entire festival, 
needs an outstanding imagination, greater even 
than the organising talent necessary to build 
the structures upon them. This is the basic 
musical problem of the festival, and the one on 
which it must be hoped Mr. Ponsonby will 
exercise his invention. 

COLIN MASON 


Cinema 


THe Deep Brive Sea. (Carlton.}——FRENCH 
Can-Can. (Cameo-Poly..——Love ME or 
LEAVE ME. (Empire.) 


IT is no easy task to take Peggy Ashcroft’s 
place in The Deep Blue Sea, the play by 
Terence Rattigan, and here adapted by him, in 
which the inadequacy of the love of an ex- 
RAF type for the passionate woman who has 
left her husband for him leads her to attempt 
suicide. Vivien Leigh acquits herself well. Parti- 
cularly as the part is unsuited to her, coolth 
rather than fever being her forte, and 
fastidiousness her most likely virtue. Yet 
though admittedly swimming in the shallow 
end, she gives a good performance, covering 
the emotional range with proficiency if not in- 
spiration. Kenneth More, as the carefree 
slangy chap who finds himself completely out 
of his depth, is terribly touching, and Emlyn 
Williams as the abandoned husband, and Eric 
Portman as an unregistered doctor are as per- 
fect as one would expect them to be. Anatole 
Litvak has not been totally successful in exor- 
cising the smell of greasepaint, but to me, at 
any rate, this does not matter, as I loved the 
play and even deplore Mr, Rattigan’s diver- 
sionary additions to it. 
* 

The can-can, with its lavish display of sus- 
penders, no longer, I presume, arouses the 
worst passions in the male, but Jean Renoir’s 
version of it certainly shows that it can, when 
it tries, be the most infectiously gay dance 


imaginable. It comes as a stirring climax to M. 
Renoir’s felicitous film about the Moulin 
Rouge, a simple affair as compared to the film 
of that name, but considerably easier to digest. 
It tells of the foundation and growth of the 
renowned nightclub, Jean Gabin playing the 
part of the impressario Danglard, Maria Felix 
that of La Belle Abbesse, and a host of faces 
and voices, known and unknown, such as-Edith 
Piaf, Patachou, Frangoise Arnoul and Phillipe 
Clay, providing the contemporary atmosphere. 
Very mouvementé, impressing one with the 
the boundless vitality of the Eighties, the film 
finds space for some moments of quiet charm 
and, of course, cynical sophistication, It is 
coloured, crowded, but compact, a faraway 
little world pinned under a microscope by an 
artist’s hand, 
* 


Love Me or Leave Me is a musical with a 
difference inasmuch as the life of Ruth Etting, 
which it records, has considerably more sub- 
stance to it than the usual success story. 
Ambitious to become a star, Miss Etting 
accepted the protection of a tycoon, and under 
his dictatorial patronage scaled the ladder of 
fame in real misery, As the quarrelsome mega- 
lomaniac James Cagney gives one of the best 
of his performances in this familiar part, and 
Doris Day, subduing her natural joie de vivre, 
makes a notable step forward in the acting line. 
Daniel Fuchs and Isobel Lennart have written 
a most plausible script, the old tunes revive 
bittersweet memories, and the direction by 
Charles Vidor is imaginative. 


VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


Paris Exhibitions 


THERE is much to be learnt about French 
painting in the railway compartment on the 
way from the coast. Look at the door of the 
carriage, the robustness of the apparatus for 
opening and closing it, and that little button 
which holds down the blind and which is so 
assertive that it might have been modelled by 
some unemployed sculptor. Over here such 
things seem to show nothing but some anony- 
mous Official’s sense of utility. It is the same 
plasticity which makes the raft in Géricault’s 
Le Radeau de la Méduse one of the most solid 
things in painting and which explains the 
French architects’ success with concrete, a 
magnificent material when confidently and 
plastically used. Using it as we do, as if with a 
brush, a sable brush, it will certainly display 
its weaknesses. Plasticity, of course, also 
explains the horrors of French manufacture, 
the pottery or sculpture or buildings which 
swell like the monstrous vegetation of the 
science-fiction worlds. It nearly destroyed the 
genius of André Derain, who is at present 
being celebrated at the Galerie Charpentier 
with a miscellany of fifty pictures, mainly of 
still life and the figure. Perhaps the most apt 
word to describe his painting is impulsive, 
for even when he anchored his instincts to a 
classical mode or model he still seems to be 
operating at the point of his brush, a brush 
which too easily spread upon the surface of 
his canvas forms which are both hard and 
sweet. One could wish for less rhythmical and 
plastic fluency in the manipulation of the 
brush, for it was not in the hands of a man 
with much inventiveness and it dissipated his 
gift of observation. 

Reading in the train French illustrated 
weeklies like Paris-Match one recognises the 
French gift for selecting the significant 
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moments in human encounters, the 
which betray not just an impulse, but a 
personality. Here are illustrations of the Ruth 
Ellis affair or the Geneva Conference whigh 
make our news photographs look thin-blooded 
and without pulse, which brand the American 
products as shiny and automatic, Henri 
Cartier-Bresson, the greatest photographer of 
the present, is exceptional certainly, but also 
typical. Bonnard—who can be seen at Iy 
Maison de la Pensée Frgncaise—has Dever 
been surpassed, not by Chardin, not by Renoir 
or Degas, as a recorder of informal i 
and domestic interchanges of the kind which 
these pressmen enjoy. His paintings, unlike 
Derain’s, have a marvellously controlled plas. 
ticity and his subtle distortions of form alway 
enhance this plasticity while at the same time 
enabling him to preserve the iridescence of his 
colour. It is the particular mystery of his art 
that every object should be at once so sgh. 
stantial and yet so impalpable. Bonnard jy 
also represented (at the Musée Nationale de 
l’Art Moderne) in a large exhibition of 
historical kind devoted to Les Nabis, that 
group of the Nineties which also ineluded 
Vuillard, Roussel, Sérusier, Maurice Denis 
Felix Vallotton and Maillol. 


But this summer in Paris is really Picasso's, 
One hundred and forty paintings representative 
of his whole career have been brought to the 
Musée des Arts Décoratifs and the Biblio 
théque Nationale is showing about 280 of his 
engravings and lithographs. Seeing Bonnard 
and Picasso together one is reminded how 
absolutely the one is a painter, finding his par- 
ticular transformations of the world through 
coloured pigments applied with a brush, and 
how absolutely the other is a draughtsman who 
uses paint and brush as if they were pen or 
pencil, and colour heraldically or symbolically, 
hardly ever as a means of construction, Itis 
significant that Picasso’s most comprehensive 
statement, the Guernica, which has been 
brought from New York, is monochromatic, 
The splendid head of a weeping woman, be 
longing to Mr. Roland Penrose, which hangs 
opposite it, depends little for its similar 
emotional force upon the bright colour, | 
found the exhibition of prints, in fact, a more 
powerful demonstration of the artist’s genius 
than the show of paintings, and every effort 
should be made to bring it to London. 

In the midst of this wonderful demonstration 
of the school of Paris, one of its greatest 
representatives, Fernand Léger has died 
Those who saw the large circus and pictic 
paintings in La Maison de la Pensée Frangaise 
at Christmas with the accompanying studies 
will have realised that he has gone at the 
height of his powers. With their profound 
masculine tenderness, their marvellously 
simple and rhythmical generalisation of human 
behaviour and action, they recalled the large 
works of Seurat with which they can reasot 
ably be associated, 

BASIL TAYLOR 


The Spectator 
AUGUST 28, 1830 


[ADVERTISEMENT] The ART of INVIGORATING 
and PROLONGING LIFE, by Food, Clothes, Alf, 
Exercise, Wine, Sleep, &c. Or, The INVALIDS 
ORACLE: containing Peptic Precepts, pointing 
out agreeable and effective methods to prevell 
and relieve indigestion... .To which 5 
added, the Pleasure of Making a Will. 9 
William Kitchiner, M.D. Price 7s. 6d. 
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A Summer Serial—IV 





Samuel Deronda 


By JOHN WAIN 


Samuel Deronda, anxious to impress his sweetheart, Minnie 
Stroney, discovers that he has a gift for writing ‘poetry,’ as under- 
stood in certain literary circles. Dizzy with success, he gets an 
invitation to a party at the office of the editor who has accepted 
his work, and invites Minnie, thereby scoring his first victory over 
Dennis, his rival. But at the party things begin to go curiously 
wrong. Samuel is laughed at by other guests when he mentions 
that his poem has been accepted. 


round Minnie’s waist. He ignored Samuel and spoke to 
the leather-faced fat man who called himself Henry Gibson. 

Te got a candidate for the job, Len,’ he said. “The lady tells 
me she’s fond of reading.’ 

‘Fond. of reading good books, I said,’ Minnie put in demurely. 
They have to be good books, to intress me... you know, 
serious.’ 

She looked round for approbation, but not, Samuel noticed, 
to him. 

‘You don’t have to worry,’ Randolph Seed assured her. He had 
taken his arm from round her waist, but he now held her hand, 
as if absent-mindedly. ‘Len only does good books. He’s a top- 
notcher.’ 

‘What job’s this you’re offering her?’ demanded the man in the 
plastic raincoat. He began eyeing Henry Gibson suspiciously, and 
Samuel noticed for the first time the narrowness of his eyes in 
that ferrety face. “You're up to the old synopsis game, are you?’ 
he went on in an unpleasantly harsh voice. 

‘Yes, Mr. Gibson, what would my duties be?’ Minnie asked 
eagerly. She was thoroughly enjoying the evening; the agreeable 
sensation of finding herself at the centre of a knot of males, 
while familiar enough to her in Rayner’s Lane, seemed more 
heady than ever in strange surroundings. ‘I assume the job’s only 
part-time,’ she continued. 

‘Just secretarial duties,’ said Henry Gibson quickly, trying to 
turn away. ‘Get in touch with me later,’ he added. But the man 
in the plastic raincoat would not let him sidle out of the con- 
versation. Under the amused eye of Randolph Seed, he gripped 
Henry Gibson’s shoulder and continued his questioning. 

‘It is, isn’t it, Len? It’s the old synopsis game you're on, isn’t it?’ 

When Henry Gibson did not answer, he turned to Minnie. 
Til tell you what your duties’ll be,’ he said venomously. ‘Len 
reviews novels. At any rate that’s his story. He’s had a regular 
berth reviewing novels every week for twenty years, and in all 
that time he hasn’t read one of them to the end. If you take the 
job, he'll get you to read the novels for him, six or eight every 
week, and give him a note of the plots. That’s how he saves 
himself from silly mistakes when he writes his review.’ 

‘So what?’ Henry Gibson demanded, flushing dully. ‘The people 
that wrote the novels mostly bought their plots from other people 
before they wrote them up, anyway.’ 

‘So this,’ grated the man in the plastic raincoat. “You slammed 
my novel without even looking up your notes right. I could see, 
even if no one else could, that your secretary had slipped up or 
else you had. You thought it was about the Australian bush.’ 

Henry Gibson groaned wildly. ‘Are we going to have all that 
again?’ he demanded. “That was six years ago, Norm. You know 
I've always said I'll make it up when you do another. You can 
write it up yourself and I'll sign it. Provided I get the money for 
it, of course,’ he added. 

‘To hell with it!’ Norm shouted. ‘You know I'll never do 
another. Nobody’d publish it after what you and your gang said 
about the last one.’ 

Minnie had been listening interestedly. If Norm thought that 
he was going to diminish Henry Gibson’s credit by revealing his 


BR ond Mi SEED came across the room with his arm 


strategy as a novel-reviewer, he had miscalculated badly. Minnie 
was eager to begin her work, which sounded refreshingly easy. 
She was fond of recounting, at length, the plots of films she had 
seen, and this would be like doing the same thing and getting paid 
for it. Besides, these people were so wonderfully interesting. 

Samuel, too, was looking at Henry Gibson with increased 
respect. At heart a sound business man, he was beginning to 
realise that this racket had possibilities. If people wrote novels 
for which they paid other people to think up plots, and others 
in turn reviewed these novels while paying still others to do the 
actual reading of them, it began to look as if he had strayed 
into a world where nobody ever did anything at first hand. And 
this was the kind of world for which Samuel’s temperament best 
fitted him. 

But where did Seed fit in? What was his racket? 

‘Mr. Seed,” he jerked out nervously, plucking at the editor’s 
sleeve. ‘I was wondering . . . phew domine me asking... .” 

‘Later, friend, later,’ said Seed absently. He was still holding 
Minnie’s hand, and seemed to be working out how best to get 
her away from the others. ‘Don't you find it very hot in here?’ 
Samuel heard him asking. ‘Perfeckly boiling, she agreed. 

Samuel turned away, only to find that Norm, the man in the 
plastic raincoat, was sneering down at him, his eyes full of 
pitying contempt. 

‘What was it you were going to ask Ran?’ he probed. 

Samuel was going to make an evasive reply, but it struck him 
that there was no harm in being frank for once. ‘I was just trina 
get a date out of him.’ 

‘Make a date with him, you mean?’ 

‘No, a publication date, see? Ask him when he thought of 
printing my poem.’ 

Norm laughed nastily. He looked around to see if there was 
anyone standing near by that he could share the joke with. But 
Samuel was on his mettle and determined not to give Norm this 
satisfaction again. 

“Yes, you’ve ‘ad one laugh already over it,’ he said, flushing 
over the dropped aspirate and resolving inwardly to put in some 
practice on his diction. “You and that geezer with a face like a 
dart-board. But you never got round to tellin’ me what you was 
laughing at.’ 

For answer, Norm laughed again, but so artificially that it 
carried no conviction at all. This round was Samuel's, and they 
both knew it. Norm looked savagely at him. 

‘T'll tell you what I was laughing at, little man,’ he said curtly, 
not smiling. ‘Randolph Seed never rejects a poem. Every poem 
that comes in to him he accepts.’ 

‘What for?’ Samuel asked, his voice harsh and urgent. He was 
in it now, and he must find out the secrets of this world as soon 
as possible. 

Norm tried to laugh again, but this time the artificiality was 
really grotesque. It was obvious that the subject was in reality 
a very painful one to him. ‘What for?’ he demanded, gesturing. 
‘Why the hell do you think anyone would buy his lousy magazine 
if he didn’t? Whereas if there’s a permanent nucleus of 500 people 
who are buying every issue because they hope to see their pathetic 
little poems in it—well, that’s business.’ 

‘But how long does it take them before they start askin’ what 
he’s up to?’ he said. 

‘Oh, they’re always asking,’ said Norm bitterly. ‘They come 
round to the office. They write to him. They ring him up. That’s 
why he disguises his voice over the telephone. He’s trying to make 
you think he’s a woman, so that he can say he’s his secretary 
and that he’s out.’ 

This sentence was lacking in clarity, but Samuel saw the drift. 
He looked at Norm shrewdly. 
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Excerpt from Whitefriar’s article in Smith's 





Trade Circular, 13-8-55. 





“Reviewers please read 


Publisher Arthur Barker, in his Observer 
advertisement last Sunday of Patrol Of The 
Dead, a first novel by J. Johnston (12s. 6d., 
BARKER), said this: ““A war novel which we beg 


you to read.” 


I'd go further. and beg reviewers to read it. 
too. Published two weeks ago, this fine effort by 
a young Scot has been completely ignored. It 
would be deplorable if this state of things 


continues. 


Young Johnston based his book on actual 
experience of the Burma campaign. It concerns 
an NCO and a small party of British soldiers, 
dropped behind the Jap lines, who get cut off. 
They struggle to re-make contact, and that’s 
what the book’s about. | tend to agree with 
Barker when he-says: ““There may be better war 


novels: if so, | haven’t read them.” 


After Johnston wrote his book, he hadn't a 
clue what to do with it. He looked at a list of 
publishers, and settled for the Edinburgh firm 
of W. and A. K. JoHNSTON, because their name 
was the same as his. They make maps but, 
luckily for Johnston, they are associated with 
Arthur Barker’s firm, so the manuscript was 
passed on. Barker took it within a day or two. 
The chaps in Burma were dubbed by Frank 
Owen as “The Forgotten Army”. | hope this 


won't be the “Forgotten Book”.9 


ARTHUR BARKER 
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‘And if they get too troublesome, he asks ’em to parties?’ 

‘You're learning, boy,’ said Norm heavily. “You'll see it all ¢ 
you just hang about and keep your eyes open. And mind yoq, 
I don’t say they all have to wait for nothing. Some of them 
actually do get their poems published. After all, if a chap who 
been writing poems for years, and never had one published yet, 
suddenly sees himself in print, what's the first thing he does?’ 

‘Get drunk?’ asked Samuel vaguely. 

‘Yes, but before that,’ Norm said earnestly, leaning forward, 
‘He goes out and buys twenty-five copies of the magazine to give 
his friends. People will do anything for a bit of prestige—that's 
the first thing to learn in this racket. Money’s nothing to it. Jug 
give °em a chance to impress their friends a bit. Why is Seeg 
a big shot in his lousy way? Because he grasped that fact. Why 
is that illiterate swine Len able to make a living, and not put 
behind bars where he ought to be? Because his job consists of 
trading in people’s self-esteem. He doesn’t bother to read thog 
books he reviews, or to think about them at all, for that matter, 
He just hangs about the right pubs and the right flats, keeping 
his ears clean, finding out who’s due to be praised and who's 
due to be kicked. Gawd, it’s a lovely caper!’ he finished, his 
voice sharp with envy. Samuel looked at him curiously. 

‘Watcher tellin’ me all this for?’ he asked. 

The pitying contempt came back into Norm’s eyes. He glared 
at Samuel. 

‘Because, you poor little cheesemite,’ he grated, ‘I’m too tender- 
hearted to watch you getting caught up in it. Here you are, just 
another sucker, anxious to gain a bit of credit in whatever smelly 
little milieu you come from, and full of pathetic little ambitions 
that play you straight into the hands of scum like Seed. And] 
can’t bear to watch it.’ 

The words fell on Samuel like lashes. Norm had sized him up 
so mercilessly and so rightly. Dennis had his number at home, 
Norm had it here. Was there nothing he could do to make a 
little progress? 

Norm turned away. The guests had been moving off while they 
talked, and now only half a dozen people were left in the dingy 
office. Might as well pack up and go home, Samuel thought 
helplessly. This is just one more thing that’s no good any more. 

Turning, he found Randolph Seed at his elbow. The editor was 
actually about to address him, and for an instant hope flickered 
in Samuel’s heart. 

“Yes, there you are, friend,’ Seed purred. ‘I just wanted to say 
don’t bother about the girl-friend. I'll be seeing her home.’ 

‘Where is she?’ Samuel asked dully. 

‘Outside in the street. I’m taking her home in a taxi.’ 

‘In a taxi? To Rayner’s Lane?’ 

Seed grinned, the office light flashing off one gold canine. ‘Not 
to her home. To mine.’ 

Abruptly, Samuel turned away. Let them have her. Let them 
have everything. He felt like a man who has challenged a syndi- 
cate of card-sharpers to a game of poker in a train. But suddenly 
he thought of Minnie, and how much he wanted her, and how 
equally much he didn’t want Dennis, or Randolph Seed, or Len, 
to have her. His jaw stiffened. The pride of the Derondas, so long 
dormant, was stirring. 

No one was watching him. He side-stepped back into the office. 
Everyone else had drifted on to the landing. There was a small 
space behind a metal filing cabinet, big enough for him to squeeze 
into and be hidden. He dived for it. 

‘Everyone out?’ said Randolph Seed. ‘Where’s Antirrhinum, of 
whatever his name is? Gone out, I suppose. Well, that’s every- 
body.’ 

He switched the light off. Samuel, alone in the darkened office, 
heard him go down the stairs and out. Through the open window 
came his voice, saying something to Minnie, and her answering 
squeal of laughter. A taxi drove up, purred, banged its door, and 
drove off. 

Still Samuel waited. He wanted to make quite sure of not being 


"| disturbed. He had a plan. 
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(To be continued in two further instalments) 
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BOOKS 


Belloc Anadyomene 


By EVELYN WAUGH 


ILAIRE BELLOC had a strong dislike of personal 

publicity and of all forms of written gossip. During 

the last twenty years of his life he made few, if any, 
new friends. In his last ten years he lived in seclusion. The 
men who were boys when he was a boy, died. A generation 
has grown up wholly ignorant of the private character of the 
great man who until lately was alive among them. Now the 
time has come to display that unique personality. 

We have already had an admirable study by Mr. John 
Morton. We are promised a full biography by Mr. Robert 
§peaight. Meanwhile Lord Stanley of Alderley has written a 
sound, shipshape introduction, full of new material, to the 
new edition of The Cruise of the ‘Nona.’* 

Mr. Morton wrote as a devoted and worthy disciple who 
shared most of his master’s opinions and tastes, and knew 
intimately his hard life as a journalist. Lord Stanley is a 
younger, more independent man. His father gave Belloc the 
Nona in 1914. The son often sailed with him and to know 
Belloc at sea was to know him at his most light-hearted and 
free-minded, far from the telephone and the writing-table, in 
brief terms of liberty during which he could expatiate and 
speculate to the full. For Belloc was never at sea for longer 
than a week or two at a stretch. The title The Cruise of the 
‘Nona’ is somewhat misleading. It is a literary composition 
comprising records of ten years’ intermittent voyaging round 
the coast of Great Britain and the reminiscences of two-thirds 
of a lifetime. 

Lord Stanley adds a new and endearing portrait to the 
collection that is being assembled. He also makes his own 
apt criticisms and appreciation of the book he introduces. 
He divides his essay into sections: The Catholic, the Historian, 
the Politician, the Sailor, the Poet, the Man and Companion. 
The first is remarkable for its understanding of a Faith which 
he does not share. Lord Stanley, with Belloc’s authority, com- 
pares it to the furniture of his mind. In later life it became the 
entire structure. In early youth personal picty, orthodoxy and 
4 rigid morality co-existed with the disconcerting revolu- 
tionary enthusiasm which prompted such rash lines as: 





The cause of all the poor in 93, 
The cause of all the world at Waterloo. 

Later he emphasised the traditional and cultural aspect of 
the Church, coming near to identifying it with the Continent 
of Europe. But as the attachments of youth faded and its 
hopes were disappointed he was more and more absorbed 
in the faith which alone upheld him in his last silent years. 

The Cruise of the ‘Nona’ was written in middle life at the 
full maturity of his power. It is richer and wiser than the more 
popular Path to Rome. Like that early work it was done to 
his own plan in his own time. If any one book could be claimed 
aS quintessential of him, this is it. Descriptions of the sea, of 
the land seen from it, of the art of seamanship, all superbly 
fresh, racy and decisive, so that they can be read with delight 
by landsmen, form about half of the matter. For the rest he 
fanges at will over his favourite topics which were, indeed, 


* Constable. 20s. 
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no foibles, but the basic themes of humanity—the history of 
man, his destiny in the next world, the organisation of his 
life with his fellows on earth, his temporary achievements in 
art and knowledge. 

He has lived through the First World War—the Great War 
as it was dubbed—and he is still adjusting himself to its 
enormous consequences. One profound effect it had had on 
him. It had taken the lustre from battle. In the long and 
often ignoble peace into which he was born, it was tempting 
to exalt the seemingly decadent martial virtues. His dislike 
of the Boer War was that it was the wrong kind of war, fought 
by the strong against the weak for the benefit of men who 
were not risking their own skins. But both he and Chesterton 
before 1914 could be accused with some justice of Fleet Street 
sabre-rattling. Neither did so after they had seen war close. 

He was writing in the mid-Twenties—an impossible date 
for the political prophet. Many of his predictions proved false. 
He gives little attention to the Communist revolution in Russia. 
He then regarded the Russians as barbarians who had never 
had any business in European affairs, who had lapsed into 
chaos and impotence, and good riddance to them. He saw 
Prussia as the essential enemy of Christendom. It did not 
occur to him—how could it?—that when Germany next 
emerged as a danger it would be under the leadership of 
apostates from the Catholic South. He saw Mussolini, as did 
many lesser men (the present reviewer among them) as a 
hopeful portent. No one could then foresee that Italy would 
be jerked into alliance with Germany but we should, perhaps, 
have seen that public respect for Christian things was not 
enough and that only a Christian is fit to rule a Christian 
nation. Belloc believed in the permanence of Poland as an 
independent nation and of the French colonisation of North 
Africa. He believed in the permanence of the English pluto- 
cracy. He saw men everywhere doomed to something near 
slavery but supposed they would become the property of a 
few rich men, upstart, atheist, cosmopolitan Liberals of the 
kind he had learned to loathe. Within his own lifetime these 
rich men were swept away as effortlessly as the British Raj in 
India, but it is doubtful whether he ever appreciated the 
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Denmark 


LAND OF HANS ANDERSEN 
by STEPHEN CLISSOLD 


“A fascinating interpretation of Danish life and 
character."’ The Recorder. 26 illustrations. 12s. 6d. 


Greece Invites 


by MONICA KRIPPNER 
“This is a charming book about a charming land.” 
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by JEAN LYON 


“Much to surprise and startle. Just Half a World 
Away, with its striking photographs, is the result of 
nearly two years spent in India, Miss Lyon is 
mainly concerned with the picturesque and the 
unusual. To all her work she brings trained ob- 
servation, a vivid pen, sympathy, and a clear — 
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The Times. 28 illustrations. 
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ALDOUS HUXLEY 
The Genius and the Goddess 


‘Those who have been despairing over the decline 
of the novel may here find encouragement . . . the 
most perfect imaginative work that Mr. Huxley has 
yet given us: simple, complete, and moving.’ 

Edwin Muir 
‘The best novel Aldous Huxley has written since the 
twenties.’ John Betjeman 


‘One of his most triumphant achievements . . . a 


most beautiful and most remarkable book.’ 


Reprinting, 7s. 6d. net John Connell 


DAVID BRYNLEY 


Seth 


‘To this tale Mr. Brynley brings a deep and inti- 
mate knowledge of Welsh character and life. The 
book recalls some of the pages of Dickens.’ 

New York Herald Tribune 


‘The author succeeds in conveying the innocence of 
the growing boy, his love of music proving a bond 
between himself and the miners.’ Daily Telegraph 


12s. 6d. net 


LILIAN HADDAKIN 
The Poetry of Crabbe 


‘She is extremely well informed, her judgements are 


usually just.’ E. M. Forster 


‘An admirable study, clear, unpretentious, help- 
ful... certainly the best critical introduction to him 
that has yet appeared.’ Manchester Guardian 


‘A penetrating short introduction.’ 
12s. 6d. net 
M. D. H. PARKER 
The Slave of Life 


A Study of Shakespeare and the Idea of Justice 


‘Absorbing . . . her case is a strong one, and is well 
and learnedly argued.’ Time and Tide 


New Statesman 


‘An erudite, candid and well-written book.’ 

New Statesman 
‘An absorbing, scholarly and convincing thesis to 
confute Mr. Graham Greene’s strange contention 
that in Shakespeare the Christians are quite silent 
. . . Of quite extraordinary interest to the lover of 
the plays.’ Yorkshire Evening Post 

18s, net 
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character of that revolution. He believed that corruption. 
the use of political power to acquire private wealth—yys 
rooted in the English parliamentary system whereas, singe 
1922, that particular, rather small evil has diminished almog 
to extinction in a way unknown in France or the United States 
Our politicians are, many of them, unprincipled, vain apg 
mischievous, but they have had to curb their avarice. 

All these errors, splendidly enunciated, are to be found iy 
The Cruise of the ‘Nona,’ intermingled with much more tha 
is eternally wise. One does not read a work of literature to 
discover whether its author was lucky in his guesses. One dogs 
not read it primarily to discover what kind of man the author 
was. The Cruise of the ‘Nona’ is a work of art. Belloc himself 
might be a little impatient of that claim. He distrusted Heny 
James. But just as now we can without offence indulge som 
curiosity about his personal life and habit, so we can honoy 
him in terms which he might in his lifetime have repudiated, 
He liked to call himself a journalist and a versifier. We salute 
an illustrious artist. 


‘One of Us’ 


Etnor Gyn. By Anthony Glyn. (Hutchinson, 18s.) 


In 1931 Elinor Glyn attended the International PEN Congress in 
Budapest. Her speech followed the reading of some modern Italian 
poetry. She said: ‘What can I say to this gathering of the writer 
of the world that they have not said first? I, a mere amateur, 
who just began to scribble for fun and a foolish publisher printed 
it, I could never think why. All my friends said, “This must be 
one of us,” because I published my first book anonymously. They 
meant I must be a society person. Well, I was and I still am. Jus 
a society person of no particular brains or talent, and I can 
think why my books sell and make so much money. That's all 
I have to say. . . . Thank you so much for listening to me’ 
In the circumstances, it was a witty, spiteful and disingenuous 
speech; and yet, apart from the bogus modesty, it was substantially 
true. Elinor was first and foremost a society woman with ver 
high ideals of how the aristocracy should behave. She was driver 
to become a very expert professional writer by the pressing need 
to earn the large income which her views of aristocratic living 
demanded. She was driven by the same need to appear ‘on th 
halls,’ to live in Hollywood, to write for Randolph Hearst; ani 
with her great talent, energy, courage and shrewdness, sh 
achieved professional status in all of them. Nevertheless, sk 
always remained a society woman. The only professional writes 
she seems to have known more than casually were Hugh Walpole 
and Mark Twain. She was far more at home in Hungary, on 
would imagine, than any other of the foreign writers present a 
the congress; but her Hungarian friends were the most exclusive 
of the aristocracy, whom she knew well, as she did the ancien 
régime in most other European countries. ‘Society’ for her wa 
essentially cosmopolitan. She deplored the provincialism of the 
old Hungarian families that had not been abroad; she was mist: 
able among the tweed-clad, grouse-shooting section of the English 
aristocracy. She believed in birth, discipline and social duty, bu 
she believed it was the duty of the well-born to be elegant, witt 
and lavish. She longed for them also to be romantic. 
Romance, aristocratic romance, illicit, passionate, overwhelm 
ing, was the dream-picture she set up against a world which sh 
found increasingly inconvenable. Illicit it had to be becaus 
marriage demanded a certain duty to endure, and romance Wa 
of its essence too flamelike to endure. Sexual it had to be becaus 
it was, above all, passionate; yet it was the very antithesis of s! 
as the world she lived in understood it. Edwardian society promis 
cuity, with its easy changes and dreary monotony, she regarded 
as blasphemous. The sexual freedom of the Twenties, with i 
permission of perversions, its open petting, she regarded as bot 
decadent and ‘common.’ Paradoxically, of course, the hig 
‘romantic’ view she took appealed to the unsophisticated, and bé 
gospel was preached in editions of millions to the middle atl 
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lower classes. The aristocratic world she knew was reserved for 
the censure and satire of her novels; the heroes and heroines came 
from her own Ruritania; but the settings she gave to her readers 
were always ‘the genuine article.’ More paradoxically still, she 
succeeded in finding her own romantic ‘hero’ in Lord Curzon, and 


was ultimately treated by him in a way that had little of noblesse | 


oblige in it. 


Her cultural interests are curiously reminiscent of those small 


crushed-leather books of ‘beautiful thoughts’ and ‘wise sayings, 
of Marcus Aurelius and Omar Khayyam, which graced so many 
Edwardian bedside tables. She had read translations of Plato and 
Aristotle from girlhood and loved to discuss them with such 
unlikely friends as F. H. Bradley and Milner. The ‘Phzdo,’ how- 
ever, Was irrevocably married in her mind to Higher Thought, 
vibrations and second sight. This occult philosophising even pene- 
trated her advice on beauty culture. Women, she said, should 
always sleep with their heads to magnetic north, and when asked 
why, she replied, ‘Common sense, of course.’ Into the preserva- 
tion of her beauty she put the same energy and self-discipline as 
she did into the back-breaking output of novels by which she kept 
herself and her family in the luxury which was essential to civilised 


living. In the photographs of her at seventy-two she looks quite | 


simply a very lovely woman. This youthful beauty was her hard- 
earned contribution to romance and elegance. 

If one cannot quite love anyone so tough and silly-shrewd, one 
can give complete admiration, which she would probably have 


preferred. Her grandson’s quite admirable biography certainly | 


makes one do so. 


ANGUS WILSON | 


Proper Studies 


Saip AND Done. The Autobiography of ‘an Archeologist, by | 


O. G. S. Crawford. (Weidenfeld and Nicholson, 21s.) 
THE TRACK OF Man. Adventures of an Anthropologist, by Henry 
Field. (Peter Davies, 21s.) 


A new branch of learning may, one supposes, be thought to 
have become respectable when an ancient university organises an 
honours degree course in it. The Board of Archzological and 
Anthropological Studies in Cambridge got a Tripos established 
in 1915. In that year O. G. S. Crawford, whom, forty years later, 
Cambridge was to honour with a doctorate honoris causa, was 
taking panorama photographs and making maps for 3rd Army 
HQ in France, and Henry Field, in between his prep school and 
Eton, was visiting Rome, being received by the Pope, talking to 
Marconi, and suffering endless disappointments because he couldn't 
get out to the excavations at Ostia. That is what makes the stories 
of these two men, in themselves so different, so exciting; they have 
lived through a great formative, period in the development of 


modern archeology and anthropology: Crawford at seventy, and | 
Field, twenty years his junior, give us not only their personal | 
reactions to this development, but much of the development itself | 


which they have observed and in many cases influenced. 

0. G. S. Crawford has a most formidable personal record of 
achievement in archzology to look back on—the exploitation of 
air photography for archeology, the development of distributional 


and environmental studies in prehistory, excavations in Britain | 
and in the Sudan, the creation of the archeology branch of the | 
Ordnance Survey, and of period maps and the Roman Empire | 
map, the foundation of Antiquity, and the steady pursuit of that | 
splendidly British contribution to archeology—field work. To list | 
these things is to be reminded, with a shock, of the contributions | 
Which one man made in his prime; all of them things which we | 


now take for granted. The record of this work and of indefatigable 
travels in many parts of the Old World makes this a very valuable 


book. Crawford is the principal actor as well as the author of | 


Said and Done; this is not criticism—he has said and done so much 


in archeology—but the book is less a picture of the world as he | 


found it, least a picture of the people with whom he found it 
peopled, than of how he reacted to it and them. This reaction was 


often violent, and he does not mince his words in writing of those | 
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57th thousand before publication ! 


VALLEY OF THE VINES 


by Joy Packer 


The author of Pack and Follow, Grey Mistress 
and Apes and Ivory has written a moving love story 
against an unforgettable South African background. 


(12/6 net) 


UP THE GREEN RIVER 


by Thomas Gilby 


How the people of a Black Country parish trans- 
ported themselves, in the middle of the last century, 
to South America to establish a colony. A novel 
tor those who like night attacks and naval actions, 
sentiment and social history, period reconstruction 
and imagination, the reek of the Midlands and 
semi-tropical flora and fauna, a constant humour 
and a touch of horror. (IS, net) 


A tremendous press for 


A SIGN OF THE TIMES 


by Robert Kee 


**Most accomplished, intelligent and enjoyable . . . 
he has a compelling narrative gift and a sense of 
humour all his own, but his real strength is the 
delineation and analysis of character.”°—THE LIS- 
TENER. 

“This exceptionally well-written, intelligent and 
rather frightening novel . . . so much contemporary 
bite.”"—SUNDAY TIMES. 

“Crisp, on the spot, frightening, courageous and 
also very funny.” —GFORGE FRASER (8.B.C. Critics). 

**Real distinction . . . he writes beautifully; and 


his intelligence equals his sensibility.”’—OBSERVER. 
(12/6 net 


GASTER’S HOUSE 


by Barbara Collard 


“Now firmly established . . . she has a special 
talent for analysis.” —1iRISH TIMES. 

“Imaginatively told . . . an intensely human story 
that will do much to develop her growing reputation.” 
—MANCHESTER EVENING NEWS. (12/6 net 


Thrillers of the Month 


THE MAN WHO DIDN'T FLY, by Margot 
Bennett. “Remarkable, brilliant, witty, refreshing.” 
—PUNCH.” (June, 10/6 net) 

THE HAMMERSMITH MAGGOT, by William 
Mole. “Quite out of the ordinary . . . most enter- 
taining.” —FRANCIS ILES. (Jaly, 9/6 net) 
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in the Ordnance Survey and the Stationery Office who could not 
understand his enthusiastic advocacy of archeology. 

He stands out himself with all his likes and dislikes, finding 
the learning of Greek ‘a futile labour’ and that he was ‘far less 
unhappy in the prison camp at Holzminden’ than he was at Marl- 
borough, hating marmalade, tomatoes, dogs, and British hotels, 
liking smoked eels, pilaf with cuttlefish, Vichy water, liqueurs and 
good coffee, cats and detective stories, finding the Holy Sepulchre 
tawdry and vulgar, and the Spanish habit of dining at eight or nine 
p.m. in the winter ‘definitely absurd.’ The book is too long and its 
rigid adherence to diary form (“We took off at 6.15 a.m. and landed 
at Rutba Wells where I ate two complete breakfasts one after the 
other’) and its inability to shed essentials, detract from its charm. 
But we forgive all this for its good stories and its constant peeps at 
a great man and his record of archeological achievement. Salamon 
Reinach was once asked, perhaps at the height of the Glozel 
scandal, if he knew Crawford, and is supposed to have replied, 
‘Isn’t that the man who saw something from a balloon?’ This 
book tells us how much Crawford has seen from balloon and 
bicycle, and taught others how to see. 

Henry Field is an American who was educated at Eton and New 
College, learnt his archeology and anthropology at Oxford under 
Balfour, Marett and Dudley Buxton, and has spent his life in 
travel, archeological reconnaissance €xcavation, and in organising 
some of the best-known galleries in the Field Museum of Natural 
History at Chicago. His book, The Track of Man,.takes us to most 
parts of the world, from his childhood in Leicestershire to Kish 
and Jemdet Nasr, from caves in southern Spain to the Kremlin and 
Central Asia, and it brings us into contact with the discoverer of 
Pithecanthropus erectus, with Sir Arthur Keith, Gertrude Bell, 
T. E. Lawrence. Most of all it deals with the Near East, where 
Henry Field has done so much of his work. Despite the fact, as 
we are told, that ‘the original manuscript has been twice bisected,’ 
it is still far too long, which will make it read more by professional 
archeologists and anthropologists than by the general public. And 
the professionals may find some of the facts a little surprising. 
Field claims that the ‘eight dramatic and colorful dioramas’ in 
the Hall of the Stone Age of the Old World in Chicago were one 
of his major achievements, and he certainly spent much time, 
energy and money on them. But the datings he gives of two of 
them, the Carnac alignments to 6,000 Bc and the Auvernier 
copper and bronze-using lake dwelling to 5,000 Bc could hardly 
have been seriously held by many competent archeologists even 
in the Thirties. It is somewhat ironical that it is radio-carbon 
dating, developed at Chicago as a by-product of research into 
nuclear physics, which has in the last few years confirmed the 


inaccuracy of these dates. 
GLYN E. DANIEL 


Growing One’s World 


THE CHILD’s CONSTRUCTON OF REALITY. By Jean Piaget. 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul, 25s.) 

EXPERIMENTAL PsycHo.Locy. A series of broadcast talks. Edited 
by B. J. Farrell. (Basil Blackwell, 7s. 6d.) 


You cannot help wondering how the Piaget children will grow up 
and whether they will ever fully realise that the world is in their 
debt. Since the further close observations of their behaviour and 
the experimental games which Professor Piaget has recorded in 
this book (a companion to The Origins of Intelligence in the Child), 
so often end in squeals of laughter, one can dare to hope that they 
have not suffered on our behalf. But, without knowing it, they have 
had a more arduous responsibility than other remarkable families, 
forced, for instance like the Dionne quintuplets, into a more 
indiscriminating limelight. They have had to bear the burden of 
establishing a norm for perceptual and intellectual functioning, 
not only in ordinary human beings but in philosophers. 

What philosophers since the time of Descartes have troubled 
themselves about has been roughly the nature of the perceiving 
subject and of the externality which it thinks it perceives: the 
categories, in fact, of this perception, Space, Time, the Self, 
Causality. The difficulty has been to bring the perceiving self 
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and the perceived external world into some satisfactory CO-reality; 
to say how ‘we’ can be said to ‘know’ anything at all. 

To philosophers since the eighteenth century, whether idealiy 
or materialist in trend, the nature of perception has looked very 
much the same. It has appeared to be a matter of ideas or sengg. 
tions and their association. This empirical associationism wa 
taken as far as it could be by Hume, who reduced our main pe. 
ceptual categories, Space, Causality and so on, to unshakabk 
association and inveterate habit: causality simply meant that 4 
as far as anybody knows has always been followed by B. 

But the most empirical philosopher does not experiment. Th 
experience he appeals to is introspection and logical criticism 
of other philosophers. Professor Piaget has gone to experiment tp 
discover how we actually build our concepts of objective reality 
on this associational basis. He has made an enormous number of 
observations on his own three children. It is very difficult to extrac 
something typical enough to illustrate his thesis, but the senteng 
‘Progress consists in pursuing the object behind a screen’ is th 
most satisfactory I can find. The world of the infantile Piagets ha 
no objects, and therefore no spatiality or causality. Phenomem 
drift up like undersea life. When they go, they go, and when they 
come back, they are something different. All the child has at first 
are its own bodily reflex movements. It assimilates its universe, 
absorbs what comes its way, but has no idea at all of what doesn't 
come. The possibility of the concept of permanence, and therefore 
of the spatial objective universe, rises from the awareness. of 
absence: for example, when the child gets beyond looking fora 
hidden object in the place where it was last seen and begins to 
search the ‘screens’ or containers in the neighbourhood (in one of 
which Professor Piaget has of course put it!). 

But the process of discovery and what the child discovers ar 
still extensions of its own activity (although it cannot yet be said 
to be aware of itself). The concept of an external world grows only 
in relation to this subjective centre, at first not at all aware of 
‘objective’ relations which are independent of its activity. The 
infant, in short, feels as if it had done the whole universe. Then 
interest in reproducing pleasing or stimulating effects, and aware 
ness of other persons as causative agents or centres of powe, 
gradually build for it a world which is connected or related apatt 
from its own direct activity, and in which it can also learn its own 
Self by seeing that as an object among other objects, now 
permanent or recurrent. 

This principle of the growth of interaction between externality 
and the self is philosophically important. The world is not the 
junk-heap of old passive habits it was left by Hume. On the other 
hand we do not have to assume any innate or a priori intellectual 
faculties. The organic development of the eye by light and the at 
of seeing seems to be an exact analogy of the development of dl 
our sensory and intellectual abilities. 

These broadcast talks on Experimental Psychology might be 
used as a popular commentary on Piaget. They do not mention 
him but their general line seems to favour the idea of perceptual 
growth and to be against gestalt or innate modes of perception. 

The general question they seek to answer is, “What is the use of 
experimental psychology?’ I think the answer may be implied in 
Piaget. What people are really interested in is psychiatry and 
ethics: ‘Why can’t I or why can’t they do what I feel would make 
me good and happy?’ Piaget’s psychology might give us both a 
realistic and a philosophical basis for an ethic, since it describes 
the actual conquest of egocentrism by the development of interes 
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The Great Schism 


THe SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1939-1946. THE RE 
ALIGNMENT OF Europe. Edited by A. Toynbee and V. ™ 
Toynbee. (O.U.P., 60s.) 

DocuMENTS ON BRITISH ForREIGN Poticy, 1919-1939. Edited by 
E. L. Woodward and R. Butler. 3rd Series. Vol. VIII. 1938-2. 
(H.M.S.O., 50s.) 

THE war-time volumes of the Chatham House Survey continue 

to be disgorged in no very clear order. The present work, 
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Bottoms Up! 


CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER 


“The humour in this book is broader than in its 
predecessors, but it is no less sharp. Miss Skinner’s idio- 
syncratic blend of American irony and cosmopolitan 
sophistication is warmly to be recommended.” Daily 
Telegraph Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


Keep Him, My Country 


MARY DURACK 


A first novel of unusual quality and charm. The setting is 
the Trafalgar Run of two million acres in the untamed 
cattle country of North Australia; and the story tells of 
one man’s experiences in making his peace with this territory. 
BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 13s, 6d. 
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ABOUT NEWS LETTERS 


News letters are the oldest form of journalism. Hand-written news 
letters were in wide circulation during the reign of Elizabeth I, 
and indeed were important factors in politics long before. that. 

Modern news letters are in wide use amongst advanced students 
of world affairs, large business houses, in Government and diplo- 
matic circles, and at military colleges and Universities. 

Britain’s leading news letters are subscribed to by over forty 
official agencies of the U.S. Government alone. Official agencies 
of every leading Government subscribe to them. 

The news letter is based on a special form of reporting. It is 
outspoken in its presentation. It publishes all the facts, theories, 
and trends behind international policy. Privately circulated, neither 
accepting advertisements nor bothered by news-stall circulation 
problems, the twentieth-century news letter is a private com- 
munication to its subscribers. Britain’s top circulation news letters 
are prepared and published by 


The Kenneth de Courcy Group 


World Politics investment and Finance Scientific News 
Intelligence Digest, The Weekly Review, World Science Review. 
60/- per annum 210/- per annum 30/- per annum 
Do you take a news ‘etter? If not, send fora free specimen copy. 

No responsible person can afford to be without one of the leading 
private news letters. It you do not take our services, then there are 
others. But a news letter is an essential service, without which 
one’s knowledge of world trends is not complete. 


Alderbourne Manor, 
Gerrards Cross, Bucks. 
Please send details and specimen copy (free of charge) of; 
1, INTELLIGENCE DiGest | 
2. Worwp Science Review a 
3. Tue Weex.ty Review i 
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.deals with the political division of Europe into East and West as 

the counterpart of the thrusting back and final overthrow of 
the Nazi Empire, is related to both Hitler's Europe and America, 
Britain and Russia among the volumes that have appeared, and 
to The Initial Triumph of the Axis which is still to come. Unlike 
America, Britain and Russia, this is a composite work, although 
the author of the former, Professor William H. McNeill, appears 
as the author of a chapter on ‘Greece, 1944-46,’ in which he both 
suggests that ‘British intervention in Greek affairs was very high- 
handed,” and that it might be questioned that the British would 
have intervened had they been able to foresee that actual fighting 
would take place. What is not clear is how Communist domina- 
tion of Greece could otherwise have been prevented; nor, indeed, 
does Professor McNeill suggest that it could. 


It- falls to Professor Toynbee to suggest the framework of 
general ‘ideas within which his collaborators have presumably 
been working: As he points out, the territorial settlement after 
the Second World War brought about very much less change 
than .that after the First. On the other hand, in the massive 
transfer of populations, for whose initiation the Germans bear 
prime responsibility, 1,000 years of eastward expansion by 
the German race, and beyond them by the Poles and Lithuanians, 
was dramatically reversed; the ethnic map of Eastern Europe was 
restored to something approaching its configuration in ap 1200. 
The massacre of 5,000,000 Jews—referred to by Professor 
Toynbee only in parenthesis — again removed a characteristic, 
and -in some respects vital, part of the population, as well as 
providing the sharpest of all reminders of what unfettered politics 
could do in the twentieth century. 


Massacre—dignified by the name of ‘purge’—violent expul- 
sions, and the plunder of peoples and classes—all these things, 
set on foot by the Germans, dominated the history of Europe 
not oniy in the years of their expansion but also during and after 
their defeat. It is not surprising that the way seemed open for 
vast political upheavals—particularly in the countries of Eastern 
Europe that had suffered most. As to what came out of it, Pro- 
fessor Toynbee inclines to the view that it was ultimately not the 
policies of the Great Powers but the local traditions of particular 
countries that triumphed. Russia’s policy in those years he sees 
as primarily defensive. This would seem also to be the view of 
Mr. Sidney Lowery, who contrasts the fate meted out to the 
obstinate and over-confident Poles with the relative good fortune 
of the more modest and realist Finns. Neither his own account 
ot Hungary and Rumania and Miss Wiskemann’s of Czecho- 
slovakia on the one side, nor Viscount Chilston’s chapters on the 
liberated countries of Western Europe, support this view; though, 
as we might expect, it is in Professor Hugh Seton-Watson’s sec- 
tions on Yugoslavia and Albania that we get the clearest picture 
of the interaction between nationalism and Communism, and 
are brought closest to the heart of the matter. Miss Katherine 
Duff’s cool appraisal of an Italy ‘working its passage’ is not with- 
out. importance in providing material for criticising the Toynbee 
thesis; nor, indeed, is Mr. Ashton-Gwatkin’s picture of UNRRA, 
through which the Anglo-Saxon world channelled resources to 
those who were so soon to prove its implacable enemies. As is 
too often the case with Chatham House books, poor use is made 
of the cartographer’s art: three unnecessary maps of the world, 
a map of Europe so small that one cannot follow frontier con- 
troversies, and only the Trieste problem given a map of its own. 


The latest volume of the Foreign Office documents deals with 
events in the Far East from just before Munich until April, 1939. 
Together with the recently published American documents for 
1938, it will make it possible to get a clearer view of the effect of 
Far Eastern weakness upon Britain’s general policy. The con- 
irasting emphasis given by the British Ambassadors in Japan 
and China: to the different implications of the situation—one 
concerned not to provoke the Japanese, the other not to dis- 
courage the Chinese too much—provide an unusually neat 
example of.the kind of dilemma statesmanship always faces, and 
jourastists and historians after them so often ignore. 


MAX BELOFF 
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Norman Douglas 


Norman DoucLas. A SELECTION FROM HIS WorkKS. With an Intre 
duction by D. M. Low. (Chatto and Windus, with Secker an 
Warburg, 25s.) 


“Many of us would do well,’ says Norman Douglas in Siren Land 
‘to “mediterraneanise” ourselves for a season, to quicken thog 
ethnic roots from which has sprung so much of what is best in oy 
natures.’ Here lies the secret of his appeal to us fog-enshroudej 
Northerners and here the value of David Low’s skilful and seng: 
tive selection. If you can’t afford a continental holiday this yeq 
you can have the equivalent for as little as twenty-five shillings 
and keep as a permanent souvenir a volume which is a model of 
book production of which the joint publishers can be proud, After 
that detestable book Pinorman with its rancid asperities and jg 
betrayal of friendship, it is good to read David Low’s pithy intro 
duction illumined by his personal affection for Douglas, ones 
only complaint being the modesty which has caused him to curtail 
his reminiscences. 

A selection from Douglas has long been needed. Many of hig 
works are out of print—although we shall have a new edition of 
Old Calabria in the autumn—and he is a writer who lends himself 
naturally to selection. He made his own anthology in Almanac, 
but these extracts are only of sentence length, and although they 
epitomjse his thought such excerpts are too short to convey the 
beauty and clarity of his style, that belle tonalité as Conrad de 
scribed it, that ‘superb hard English,’ Virginia Woolf's criterion for 
a classic. David Low first gives us ‘Retrospective’ from Late Har. 
vest (1946), a welcome reassurance that the Douglas spirit never 
changed. ‘I no longer complain of how I squandered my days: 
my one regret is that I have not many more of them to squander’ 
Still the same Norman, one thinks, still that passion for life, still 
a scandal to ‘the biliously moral middle classes.’ We then pass 
chronologically through the major works from Siren Land to 
Looking Back, the last’a fitting close to the book since Douglas 
never tired of rebuking those in the cold but fevered North who 
were ‘for ever looking up-stream.’ Generous extracts are rightly 
given from Old Calabria, since no book displays better his wit and 
capacity for satiric observation, both devastating but never wound- 
ing. From the sunny splendours of Southern Italy we leap to the 
teeming cockney world of London Street Games, a vivid conjura- 
tion of the pullulating street life of our Northern industrial cities. 
Then another leap and back to Capri with South Wind for three 
short chapters: a controversial choice, but the ‘Alpha and Omega’ 
club is there, and only the whole with some of the flabby conversa- 
tions abridged would have satisfied. After that Alone, perhaps his 
most enchanting book, the choice happily including that blood- 
curdling description of the dying cats in Trajan’s Forum, a haunt 
ing passage with a strangely menacing beauty. 

Norman Douglas has never had a wide following—the readers 
of South Wind apart—but his admirers have made up in devotion 
what they lack in numbers. His attraction comes partly from his 
life which, like that of Gide, fascinates by his open and courageous 
rejection of convention. It comes also from his eye for beauty, his 
power to communicate, his excellence in poetic description which 
never degenerates into the strained artificiality recently castigated 
by Mr. Kingsley Amis. These gifts, together with his wide know- 
ledge of history and his feeling for the past made him the perfect 
writer of travel books. He endears also because he was gifted with 
pity, never overlooking the human bric-a-brac, and long after one 
closes his books one sees that long procession of defeated human 
beings, Miss Prim, Mrs. Nichol, Herr Krup, and the Polish Count 
standing forlornly in the bright sunlight. He appeals ultimately, 
however, by his teaching, the frank and pagan acceptance of the 
beauty and the joy of life: ‘the business of life is to enjoy oneself, 
everything else is a mockery.’ Now that we are immersed in an 
atmosphere of Christian pessimism with Herbert Butterfield as 
prophet, C. S. Lewis as high priest, and Arnold Toynbee as the 
great heresiarch, Norman Douglas is more than ever an essential 
to all who care for the richness and variety which, after all, is the 
European tradition. 

NORMAN ST. JOHN-STEVAS 
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Country Life 
By IAN NIALL 


Harvest on the Welsh hills is only half- 
mechanised, for the nature of the country 
prevents complete labour-saving. When the 
wind is playful, the corn gets flattened in that 
odd fashion that makes one think that some 
giant has been having a siesta in the field, and 
then the harvesting goes back to Biblical 
methods. In the main, however, tractors 
manage harvest on the hills nowadays and 
horse-drawn binders are a rarity. I have not 
spotted one so far, although cutting is only 
just getting into its swing. Mechanised harvest- 
ing really means more than it did a few years 
back. It means the combine, and the combine 
is a juggernaut. It needs flat fields and acres 
to satisfy its appetite. It clatters and flails and 
leaves the stubble rather longer than might 
please some of our old Welsh farmers who, 
when they sow corn, want as much straw and 
grain as possible and the minimum stubble to 
be ploughed in. Perhaps one day the 
inventors may turn their thoughts to small 
fields and hilly country, and a new sort of 
pocket-sized combine will cut and thresh the 
corn on the little round hills, and the harvester 
—the man who has toiled in the field for 
generations—will become almost as rare as a 
horse or even a corncrake. 


COINCIDENCES 

Mentioning my earlier remarks on water 
divining and the use of the pendulum, an- 
other letter from a friend who lives in Donegal 
goes on, ‘I have seen sex-determination by the 
pendulum. The scientist’s explanation of the 
inexplicable is always the magic word “coinci- 
dence.” A fish locally called garvan has bones 
which are green, brittle and poisonous. People 
often used to get a bit of bone into hand or 
finger. The fragment would then work its way 
to some other area. The remedy was a dried 
tongue of a fox tied to the point of entry. I 
saw a fox tongue tied to the finger of a boy 
who had been in agony for a fortnight and the 
fish bone came out in five minutes. I have told 
this cure to dozens of doctors whose invari- 
able reply is “Coincidence.” Again, consider 
prophetic dreams. The human race must have 
experienced this phenomenon billions (not 
millions) of times. While bigger scientists (such 
as Freud) studiously avoid it, the lesser lights 
say “Coincidences!” ’ Is there a scientist in 
the house and can he explain why we have so 
many coincidences? 


THE GREGARIOUS BIRDS 

Once the breeding season is over, one 
becomes increasingly conscious of the gather- 
ing of birds. The linnets and finches move in 
parties. The rooks cross the heavens in 
wavering and deviating bodies in eternal con- 
versations with a sprinkling of jackdaws among 
them. Even the carrion crows are en famille. 
Very few birds remain quite alone, although 
some predators must spread themselves thinly 
even in summer when food is most plentiful. 
As sure as the thistle seeds drift, the gold- 
finches are about. One hears their musical 
tinkling as they settle or take off, as gay as 
butterflies, and this pattern of bird behaviour 
continues with migration, the amalgamation of 
partridge coveys, the arrival of ducks and geese 
and wintering pigeons, so that in the cold days 
of winter one can look out and see companies 
of redwings, fieldfares and other visitors who 
feed and roost and face the hazards together 
through the greater part of the year. One can 
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see that the pattern is no accident and it has 
similarities to our own existence, 


MOULD AND MILDEW 

Mould and mildew are likely to be found in 
greenhouses when the weather has been abnor- 
mally hot and watering may have been exces- 
sive. Lack of ventilation promotes mildew, 
which can be counteracted by dusting or spray- 
ing with sulphur. Leaf mould on tomatoes, 
due to the same causes, is best attacked by 
burning infected leaves and spraying with one 
of the proprietory preparations sold for the 
purpose. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No. 12. J. J. RIETVELD 


BLACK, 12 men. WHITE to play and 
2 S) a mate in 2 moves: 
, . yay solution next week. 
s as Solution to last 
y 1 week’s problem by 

» | Andrews. Kt-QS5! 
* waiting. Striking 
mutate will all set 
se 1 | mates changed. 1 
1 a\---: Kt (K-Kt 5) 
moves; 2 R-K3 (set 
&£ZA ZG ZiqxB) 1... Kt 
WHITE, 8 men. 
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(Q Kt 5) moves; 2 
B-Q 3 (set) Q-Q 5). 
1 ...B moves; 2 Kt-B 3 or R-B 4 (set Qx Kt 
or Kt-Q 6). 


JUNIOR CHAMPIONSHIP AND 
CHAMPION 


Having written recently in the Spectator about 
chess being a young man’s game, | went over to 
Antwerp to see this borne out in practice in the 
world junior (under 20) championship, where 
twenty-four players from countries ranging from 
the Argentine to Australia had congregated to 
do battle. I must confess that my first impression 
was not of youth dominating chess but of chess 
dominating the youth: the atmosphere was 
exactly the same as in any other chess tourna- 
ment—of some mysterious religious rite in pro- 
gress, with an imminent expectation of any noisy 
spectator being offered up as a human sacrifice: 
it was with a feeling of relief that I saw two of 
the competitors indulge in some impromptu 
wrestling at the end of the tournament. 

Technically, too, the play was very mature 
and of a high standard: the two weaknesses 
which are perhaps commoner than in adult 
players are a greater tendency to throw away 
winning games through careless misiakes or 
over-ambition, and an inability to play the 
endings as well as the rest of the game! Even the 
(inevitable) winner, Boris Spassky of the USSR, 
has a relative weakness in the end-game; since 
he is already—at 18—one of the best players in 
the world it is difficult not to see him as a future 
world champion when he has overcome this 
weakness, as he undoubtedly will. It is very easy 
to be wise when one knows the answer, but | 
think I] would have picked him as the winner at 
sight, certainly as one of the first two or three: 
to be a great player one needs high intelligence 
and strength of character and Spassky in appear- 
ance and way of playing gave the impression of 
just that rare combination of quick intelligence, 
determination and nervous strength that is 
needed. I know it is rash to prophecy; but 
Spassky for world champion in 1963 (possibly 
1960) is, in my opinion. a hot tip 








COMPANY MEETING 





UNITED DOMINIONS TRUST 


RECORD OF PROGRESS 





MR. J. GIBSON JARVIE ON HELP. 
RESTRICTIONS 


THe 33rd annual general meeting of United 
Dominions Trust Limited was held on August 
23rd in London. 

Mr. J. Gibson Jarvie (the Chairman) pre- 
sided and, in the course of his speech, mA : 

Your Board are privileged, for the seventh 
successive post-war year, to report a record in 
volume of business handled and in profits 
earned, 

Throughout the year, the expansion and 
spread of business has been both notable and 
gratifying. 

The Consolidated Balance Sheet totals have 
risen from £34,361,575 to £58,241,773 and 
profits earned have gone up from £1,060,122 
to £1,780,288. Taxation, however, has in- 
creased from £561,482 to no less a figure than 
£953,358. We have added £385,800 to 
General Reserves; Balance of Profit and Loss 
has gone from £359,493 to £423,778, whilst 
Credit Insurance Funds have risen from 
£429,770 to £568,375 and Rebate of Interest 
and Deferred Income have jumped from 
£1,263,439 to £2,863,626. 

So far as your Company is concerned, I 
can tell you that within measurable time the 
Dominion subsidiaries, taken together, may 
easily beat the record of the parent company 
—so that we are not dependent on Great 
Britain’s uneasy economy for growth and 
profits. 


HIRE-PURCHASE—THE SCAPEGOAT 


Mr. Gibson Jarvie reviewed the country’s 
social and economic problems and con- 
cluded :— In short, too much money has been 
taken and is being taken by the Government 
and not enough is left for businesses or indi- 
viduals; too much money has been taken by 
Labour without any corresponding production, 
To anyone seriously reviewing our economy 
to-day, these twin facts stand out a mile. 

Commenting on the recent hire purchase 
restrictions, the Chairman said: 

As there must be the appearance of some- 
thing being done to check our growing infla- 
tion, the Government seek a scapegoat. In this 
case they have—so they claim—discovered that 
a prime cause of the inflation is hire-purchase. 
The theorist and impeccable mene insist 
that hire-purchasers are living beyond their 
incomes. They take no notice of the indubi- 
table fact that hire-purchasers faithfully meet 
their commitments. Since that is a fact, it 
surely proves that hire-purchasers do not over- 
commit themselves. Hire-purchase is, in fact, 
merely a compulsory form of saving, volun- 
tarily undertaken, 

Hire-purchase is a part of the modern 
economic set-up all over the world and, 
because it is essential, it has come to stay. 
Present-day conditions demand it. Without it 
large industries would be seriously affected. 
Exports in some of the biggest lines would 
drop. Factories would reduce output, men 
would be unemployed. Industrially, it is a 
necessity. 

Hire-purchase made mass production pos- 
sible and so gave us lower prices. It created 
wide markets for products which otherwise 
would have found only a limited demand at 
high prices, It is a perfectly reasonable assump- 
tion that any nation which refuses the services 
that hire-purchase alone can render, will have 
a lower standard of living and will be unable 
to compete with its more intelligent rivals. 





*...And Now, Over.to Elah 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 286 
Report by W. May-Byron 


Competitors were asked to imagine that a device had been given to radio sports 

commentators that enabled them to see events as they took place in the past. The usual 

prize was offered for an extract from such a commentary in the style of John Arlott 
or Rex Alston on any Old Testament incident. 


Two Arlotts to every Alston, and I could 
‘hear’ the authentic tones of both the com- 
mentators in nearly all the entries. No one 
made any play, though, with John Arlott’s 
occasional habit of dropping the definite 
article, as in ‘since war’ and ‘in slips.’ I feel 
a catch may have been dropped here, 
though it was only to be expected that mas- 
culine characters and scenes of compara- 
tively violent action would be the ones to 
be chosen. Nearly half the commentaries 
came from the Valley of Elah. Next, 
numerically, came the reports from Mount 
Carmel on Elijah and the priests of Baal. 
‘Their appeals have been consistently 
turned down,’ observed Denis Young, while 
Pibwob drew attention to the fact that 
‘several of the original team of 450 have 
retired hurt.” Commentaries on the Flood 
came in a mere trickle, and IJ liked Granville 
Garley’s ‘The covers are off the Ark... . 
and Noah is due for a change of luck; he’s 
probably bagged more pairs recently than 
any man alive. Out so far are one raven, 
one dove.’ 

A long short-list made selecting the win- 
ners more than usually difficult. It was 
pleasant to see many newcomers among the 
competitors and I assure ail the runners-up 
that they came very close to a prize. 

A prize of £1 13s. 4d. each to R. S. 
Stanier, Sir Norman Birkett and F. G. Hall. 
The runners-up are those already named 
plus G. M. Gregory, Miss A. A. Woliman, 
A. M. Sayers, G. R. Smith, Douglas 
Hawsdn, G. J. Blundell, R. J. Hirst, E. C. 
Jenkins, Frank Pavry, H. A. C. Evans, 
A. W. Dicker and B. P. Hatton, whose type- 


writer, strangely enough, has the same idio- 
syncrasy as that of a_ better-known 
competitor. 


PRIZES 
(R. S. STANIER) 
JOHN ARLOTT ON DANieL, CH. 3 
. while they're tuning up I'll try to give 
you some idea of the scene. Dominating every- 
thing like the gasometer at the Oval is the 
vast gold statue which Nebuchadnezzar the 
king has set up, every inch of sixty cubits high. 
And there’s Nebuchadnezzar himself with 
that great black beard, which always reminds 
me ot W.G. The sackbut-player’s a great big 
fellow with a chest like a barrel. and we all 
like the look of the psalterist. Are you any 
good on the psaltery, Rex?’ 

‘Il don’t even know which end you blow, 
John.’ 

‘He thinks you blow a psaltery. Well, well. 
But now they've all let fly. And it’s a really 
amazing sight. The whole crowd has gone flat 
on its face like shdrt-legs before a Denis 
Compton sweep. No, I’m wrong. Three of them 
are still standing up. I can see Shadrach 
there ... and Meshach... and, yes, it’s 
Abednego.’ 


(SIR NORMAN BIRKETT) 
ISRAEL v. THE PHILISTINES, AS REPORTED BY 
JOHN ARLOTT 


... and here in the Valley of Elah we 
greet listeners from Dan and Beersheba with 
incredibly surprising and exciting news—the 
Philistines have utterly collapsed. One 
moment there was Goliath of Gath, a big 
burly man, standing about six cubits—wouldn’t 
you say, Arthur?—with a sword as big as him- 
self, shouting swaggering challenges to Israel, 
and before you could say Gilbert Harding he 
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was flat on his face with a stone in his forehea, 
whirled like lightning from the sling of a 
ruddy-cheeked lad called David. And for 
absolutely staggering climax, this Israelitig 
lad took Goliath’s sword and made a Mat 
powerful late cut, a kind of chop-stro, 
(wouldn’t you describe it as a chop-strok 
Arthur?) and there was... ° 


(F. G. HALL) 
Rex ALSTON ON Exopus, CH. 7-10 

It is now hailing terribly hard, reminding » 
of the 1948 match at Old Trafford, and fy 
the benefit of those who heard nothing earlie. 
here very quickly is the present position frop 
Egypt where a very unfriendly sky looks dow 
on a situation which doesn’t yet tilt very mug 
either way. 

Pharaoh, a very hard-hearted Pharaoh, stil 
has the struggling children of Israel pinned 
down despite everything Moses and Aaron 
have produced in the way of frogs, lice, flig, 
murrains and boils. 

Aiter this hail, Moses may include stinger 
in his attack as there is still some bite left, 
Anything can happen in this Pest match, 

Ihat is all for now from Egypt. Befor 
taking you over to Mount Ararat where Joh 
Snagge is waiting to give his impressions of the 
Flood, here is Julian Huxley to comment on 
the days’ plagues. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 289 
Set by John Barlow 


Myxomatosis is said to have started 4 
‘chain-reaction’ in the countryside (fewer 
rabbits—less food for stoats—stoats ea 
more squirrels—fewer squirrels means mor 
wood-pigeons, and so on). A prize of £5is 
offered for the most far-fetched chain-re 
action among these lines, if all cats, TV sets, 
advertisement hoardings or civil servant 
were to vanish overnight from the earth 
Limit 100 words. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 289,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC], 
must be received by September 6. Result 
in the Spectator of September 16. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 849 


ACROSS 
1 ihey arrived with pounds and shillings 
(6). 


4 Hurry up to cook the eggs (8). 
10 Girls, it takes one aback! (7) 
11 The birds’ enclosure doesn’t lack food 


12 ‘Joinéd be to our world ——’ (Keats) 
(10). 


13 I’m shut up like this (4). 
15 Remedy that provides against hap- 


17 Herein’s the answer to be found (7). 
19 One of a set of six in the equine world 9 


21 She’s found on the lee side (7). 
23 Jonson’s was a learned one (4). 
24 ‘Words, words, words!’ (10) 
27 It’s in a runner very cunningly con- 2 
cealed (7). « 
28 The adjutant’s in a feather boa! (7) 23 
29 Liberate Shakespeare (4-4). 25 


30 Rent’s a bit of a muddie when it’s 26 
behind (6). 


1 ‘Magic ——— opening on the foam Of 
perilous seas in faery lands forlorn’ 
(Keats) (9). 


Repositories of strange confidences ut 
sea (7). 

No further use for matches in this 
period? Ask at the docks (10). 


In fiction she joined a Canadian pro- 
vince (9). 


6 Beavers in the harvest-field (4). 
hazard play (7). 7 Jonathan over the water (7). 

8 Big birds produce a sneer (5). 
A guide to the labyrinth (4). 
). 14 Quiet in the Brigade! (10) 
16 The fame of Elgin? (9) 
18 Gilbert’s gay girl from Bath (5, 4). 
20 Homage that can enrage (7). 
Thorny subject who kept quiet (7). 
Nonsensical twin (5). 
Myra the WRAC (4). 


His footwork isn’t very acceptable as 
One gets on (4). 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 





DOWN 


29 





| 





| 30 





and a book toker for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 


opened after noon on September 6 and addressed: Crossword No. 849, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 
Chambers’s Twemieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords 


Hill, Essex, 


Solution on September 9 


Solution to No. 847 on page iii 


The winners of Crossword No. 847 are; Miss P. D,. Lyatt, Hamfield 
Painswick, Glos,, and Mr. G. W. Parry, 11 Scotland Road, Buckhurst * 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


In reviewing Our economic prospects last 
week, 1 was forced to the conclusion that 
if labour did not co-operate with Mr. 
Butler, there would be a balance-of-pay- 
ments crisis this autumn. Labour’s curious 
ideas of co-operation were subsequently 
expressed, first by the secretary of the Con- 
federation of Shipbuilding and Engineer- 
ing Unions, who said that as long as prices 
went on rising, his unions would submit 
not one claim for higher wages each year, 
but two; secondly by the TUC General 
Council in its annual report, which criti- 
cised the Government for the lack of any 
positive economic plan to increase in- 
dustrial investment and keep down costs 
and prices, and demanded a return to direct 
controls. The Government, said the TUC, 
had deliberately turned its back on ‘fair 
shares’ by allowing rises in profits and 
dividends, often accompanied by the issue 
of bonus shares, to outstrip increases in 
wages. All this is very depressing. It is par- 
ticularly depressing when the TUC makes 
co-operation more difficult by talking 
statistical nonsense and creating prejudice 
Dividends have gone up proportionately 
less, not more, than wages. Between 1951 
and 1954 the increase in the annual total 
of wages and salaries has been 20 per cent., 
while the increase in rent, dividends and 
interest has been 17 per cent. And to get 
the perspective right, the payment of ordin- 
ary dividends last year after tax amounted 
to about £330 million, while the payment 
of wages and salaries after tax came to 
about £8,500 million. If the net payment 
of dividends were turned over entirely to 
the workers, it would only increase their 
gross wages by less than Is. 6d. in the £. If 
it were applied to the reduction of prices 
of our manufactures it would be a neg- 
ligible factor. If the TUC would agree to 
a wage - freeze - cum - dividend - freeze, the 
Chancellor would no doubt be delighted, 
but the employers would point out that 
during the Crippsian standstill wages 
actually went up while dividends and inter- 
est went down. If a wage freeze is not 
practical politics, it is idle to talk of freez- 
ing dividends. But the idea that manage- 
ments are joining with labour in a ‘free-for- 
all’ fight for a larger slice of the national 
cake is nonsensical. The proportion of 
profits distributed in dividends is already 
declining. Of the distributable profits of 
companies reporting in the first seven 
months of 1955, the shareholders got 35.7 
per cent. against 38.3 per cent. last year. 
And they will probably get a smaller pro- 
portion in the next five months because Mr. 
Butler's disinflationary measures and credit 
Squeeze will make managements nervous 
about their future profits and less generous 
with their present dividends. 


* > * 


When the TUC criticises the Govern- 
ment for not having a positive plan to in- 
crease industrial investment and keep down 
costs and prices, it shows muddled think- 
ing. The Government has increased in- 
dustrial investment too rapidly, and part 
of its disinflationary programme should 
now be to suspend the investment allow- 
ances and cut its own capital spending. I 





agree with the TUC that the Chancellor’s 
measures to keep down costs and prices 
have been inadequate, but it is absurd to 
say that he had no positive plan. He had 
positively dearer and tighter money, and 
the only valid criticism is that he applied 
it too late—dearer money not until Febru- 
ary and the money squeeze not seriously 
until August. It is questionable whether he 
should have had a soft Budget in April, 
but it was the Conservative victory in the 
general election, setting free the business 
world to plan its capital spending five years 
ahead, that caused the present investment 
boom, which the Government mace worse 
by announcing its huge railway and road 
improvement schemes. If the cuts in invest- 
ment—£1l00 million off housing to begin 
with—are not suflicient to eliminate the 
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excess demand from the economy, more 
severe cuts will have to be made and Gov- 
ernment spending itself will have to be 
drastically brought down. 


7 * * 


If the deficit on our international trade 
account is not reduced quickly enough to 
avoid a heavy gold drain, the Chancellor 
may have to eat his words about freedom 
and reapply some direct exchange controls 
It is absurd to go on giving currency free- 
dom to the commodity exchanges of the 
City—in cereals, metals and other raw 
materials—if the gold losses become in- 
tolerable. When a balance - of - payments 
crisis is threatened it is far more important 
to freeze the currency spending of mer- 
chants and traders than to freeze dividends. 
Cannot labour begin to understand these 
elementary economic principles? To attack 
profits, dividends and the Stock Exchange 
is chasing a red-herring 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


By Wednesday industrial equity shares had 
fallen 16 per cent. from their ‘high’ of July 
21. As they had risen 27 per cent. between 
the March ‘low’ and the July ‘high,’ it can- 
not yet be said that the market is definitely 
a bear market. But the professional opera- 
tors who sell when equities have fallen 10 
per cent. from their average of the previous 
thirty days have no doubt gone out of the 
market. There is much bearish talk, but a 
little institutional support at present levels 
would quickly cause a recovery. On the 
assumption that world trade is still on the 
up-trend, and that industrial profits this 
year will still be higher for the growth com- 
panies in this country, permitting modest 
increases in dividend, then certain of the 
‘blue chips’ should appeal to the institu- 
tional buyers — for example, IMPERIAL 
CHEMICALS at Sls. and ASSOCIATED ELEC- 
TRICAL at 83s, 6d. My colleague is probably 
right in expecting the market to drift lower 
—he has been, perhaps, more bearish than 
I—but with the index showing an average 
vield on existing dividends of 5 per cent.— 
and an average earnings yield of 13.7 per 
cent.—it cannot now be said to be un- 
reasonably high (as it used to be) unless 
lower profits are going to endanger existing 
dividends (of which there is no present 
sign). The gilt-edged market recovered after 
standing the shock of a new 4} per cent. 
Colonial loan with a redemption yield of 
5 per cent. 
a > 

CITY OF LONDON REAL PROPERTY, Which I 
have lately recommended, fell sharply, 
first on disappointment with the capital re- 
organisation scheme and bonus, and then 
on the general market reaction. It is pro- 
posed to alter the dividend rate on the 
preference shares from 4 per cent, tax free 
to 5 per cent. gross, giving holders two 5 
per cent. £1 preference for every £5 stock 
held. An independent valuation of the 
properties disclosed a surplus of £11.6 mil- 
lion over book values, and £4 million of 
this reserve is being applied in giving one 
5 per cent. preference to the ordinary share- 
holders for every £2 stock held. I never 
like a scrip bonus in the form of a prefer- 
ence share which an equity shareholder 





does not want, but if we take a price of !6s.. 
at which these shares will probably be sold, 
the bonus is still equivalent to 8s. a share. 
The ordinary shares, which went as high 
as 53s. recently, are now quoted at 4ls., 
which is equivalent to, say, 33s. ex bonus. 
The directors say that they will recommend 
a dividend on the ordinary shares for the 
year to April, 1956, which will give the 
holder on his combined holding not less 
than his present income. This suggests cul 
ting the dividend from 10 per cent. to 7! 
per cent., but ‘not less’ can also mean a 
little more, and I would not be surprised to 
see a dividend of at least 8 per cent. This 
would allow a yield of nearly 5 per cent 
at 33s. Nothing has happened to alter my 
view of this property company’s prospects 
I still recommend the shares as a sound and 
attractive long-term holding. 
* . 7 


The giants of the industrial world 
generally set a fine example to smaller 
companies in the matter of enlightened 
accounting. But not sO DISTILLERS, which 
still refuses to separate its industrial 
chemical profits from those of its whisky 
and gin subsidiaries. The profits of onty 
four of these companies — Buchanan- 
Dewar, John Walker, White Horse Dis- 
tillers and Booth’s—account for over 50 
per cent. of the group profit last year, which 
was Virtually unchanged, and all the chair- 
man can say is that it would have beer 
higher ‘but for the lower profits shown by 
our Scotch whisky-blending companies, 
which had to buy whisky in the open mar- 
ket to increase their sales. This is not good 
enough. The investor has been buying Dis- 
tillers because of the growth factor of its 
expanding chemical business, and deserves 
to know more about its prospects. After 
all, the company has invested nearly £30 
million over the past eleven years, and the 
chairman still claims that it cannot save 
enough, after tax, to keep pace with the 
new developments in this field. From 
34s. 9d. Distillers 6s. 8d. shares have come 
back to 26s. 6d., at which they yield 4.05 
per cent. on the 164 per cent. dividend, 
which was less than twice covered by earn- 
ings. 











This week in 


The Listener 


Are Public Inquiries a Farce? 
H. W. R. WADE 


Portrait of H. G. Wells 
ST. JOHN ERVINE 


A Holiday in Italy 
WILFRID BLUNT 


Attitudes to Education in West Africa 
S. G. RAYBOULD 


Vienna without Illusions 
ILSE BAREA 


Self-Government in the Commonwealth 
SIR IVOR JENNINGS 


The Customer is Never Wrong 
MICHAEL OAKESHOTT 





A BBC PUBLICATION 4d. EVERY THURSDAY 








































By Lois Farrall. A first-class book 
for those who would like to try their 
hand at wiring and arranging 

flowers. It deals, stage by stage, 

with sprays, bouquets, floral 

novelties, etc., with each stage 
illustrated. An easy-to-follow book 
for both beginner and advanced florist. 
From booksellers, 15/- net. 


Pitman, Parker St., Kingsway, London, WC2 


Handbook 
of 
Floral 
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London : 
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Classified advertisements must 
prepaid. 3s. per line. Line averages 
34 letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box 
Numbers Is. extra. 
Advertisement Dept., ‘Spectator,’ 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


VOICE OF AMERICA 
announces openings in the Bulgarian Service 
for Writer-Translators. Applicants must 
possess the following qualifications : 1. Jour- 
nalistic or other writing experience. 2. 
Excellent knowledge of the Bulgarian 
language, 3. Fluency in spoken and written 
English.—Apply in writing before August 
31, 1955, to: Bulgarian Service, MRC, c/o 
American Consulate General, Munich, 
Germany. 


YOUNG WOMAN Editorial Secretary re- 
quired by the Church of England Newspaper. 
Graduate preferred, Shorthand and typing 
essential. Scope for initiative-—Application 
to the Editor, 33 Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 








ENTERTAINMENTS 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
HENRY WOOD 
PROMENADE CONCERTS 
BBC presents 61st season 
Nightly (Sundays excepted) at 
until Saturday, September 17 
Tickets : 8s, 6d., 7s. 6d., Ss., 3s. 6d. from 
Hall (Ken. 8212) and Agents, 2,000 Prome- 
nade (with seating for 400), 2s. 6d. avail- 
able at doors only. 


7.30 








EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


BRIGHTON ROYAL PAVILION: Regency 
Exhibition. Original Pavilion furniture 
lent from Buckingham Palace by gracious 
wish of H.M, The Queen. Gold-plate and 
silver by Regency craftsmen. The State 
and Private Apartments completely furn- 
ished. New restorations and exhibits 10 to 
8 daily, including Sunday. 


FOUR FRENCH REALISTS, Arts Council 
Exhibition of Paintings by André Minaux, 
Ginette Rapp, Roger Montané, Jean Vinay. 
TATE GALLERY. Closes 4 Sept. Weekdays 
10-6 (Tues, & Thurs. 10-8), Suns. 2-6, Ad- 
mission free. 


IVEAGH BEQUEST KENWOOD, Exhibi- 
tion of paintings by Angelica Kauffman 
Admission free. Weekdays 10-7. Sundays 
2.30-7. 210 bus from Archway or Golders 
Green Stations (625) 


‘LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street 
W1 SOME FRENCH AND BRITISH 
PAINTINGS * Daily 10-5.30, Sats. 10-1 


LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sa. 
PART II ARTISTS OF FAME AND PRO- 
MISE, An entirely new exhibition, 10-5.30. 
Sats, 10-1. 


MARLBOROUGH 17-18 Old Bond St., W.1 
Paintings & Drawings by BOUDIN 


PICASSO, SIGNAC & others. Maily 10-5.30 
Sat. 10-12.30. 


MODERN FURNITURE AND FURN 
ISHINGS for bed-sitting-room by well 
known designers.—HEAL & SON 

196 Tottenham Court Road, London, W.1 


MONDRIAAN, 1872-1944: Retrospective 
Exhibition. WHITECHAPEL ART GAL- 
LERY. Weekdays 11-6, Sundays 2-6; closed 
Mondays. Admission free. Adjoins Aldgate 








| | East Station, 


WILLIAM ETTY. Exhibition of Paintings 
ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY. 4 St. James's 
Square, S.W.1. Open till 10 Sept. Mons.. 








| Weds., Fris.. Sats., 10-6; Tues. & Thurs 
10-8. Admission free. 
PERSONAL 


ALLWOOD’S Carnation Cut Flowers. The 


' | ideal gift for all occasions. Specially selected ‘ait 


colours of mixed shades. Direct from the 
largest growers in the world From 1 an 


} | to S gns. a box. One quality only—the best 
| Write for catalogue. Allwood Bros. Ltd.. 53 


Haywards Heath, Sussex, Phone Wivelsfield 


Seed Green 232/233. 
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COROT. COURBET. DEGAS. F/LATOUR | 


|A CHURCH for individual belief 
rational doctrine. Information about Unita, 
anism. Please send stamp, S. Sec., Pom 
Mission, 14 Gordon Sq. W.C.1 


CANCER PATIENT (55684), Boy (14), lite 
chance of recovery. Parents cannot afford 

simple comforts he needs. Please help us, 
care for him (also thousands of othet 94 
cases). Jewellery welcomed, — Natiog) 
Society for Cancer Relief (Dept, G7) 0 
Victoria Street, S.W.1. 3 


CAREERS as Hotel Book-keeper/Reces 
tionists, Management, Dietitian Caterey, 
Medical — Secretaries, Successful ogy 


courses. Brochure 3d, Secretary, Southey 
Training College, Brighton 6. 


CONTACT LENSES. Wear these wong; 
lenses while you pay for them 

own practitioner, Details from the Co 
Lenses Finance Co. Lid., 4 (ts) Reece Mew, 
South Kensington, S.W.7 


CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD, 
arrange deferred payments for Micrdy 
Corneal and Contact Lenses. Free bookky 
|from Dept. 274C, 115 Oxford Street, Londos, 
W.1, Telephone GER. 2531. 197a Re 
Street, London, W.1. Tel, REG, 
Branches in main towns. 


FOR CONGENIAL FRIENDS in Germay 
and elsewhere in the English-speaking 
territories of the World apply to the Inte. 
national Correspondence Bureau, A, NW, 
Braun, Miinchen 15, Lindwurmstrasg, 
126-A, Germany (founded in 1945). 


GENTLEMEN, DON’T BUY, Have you 
shirts repaired as mew. Moderate charge 
New double cuffs, 5s. 9d. New collar, 
6s. 6d. Work of highest standard, Pos 
shirt(s) for free estimate or send for fal 
| price list to Joanna, Dept. 18, 26 South 
bourne Grove, W. Southbourne, Bourn 
mouth, Hants. 


HANDBAG REPAIRS, alterations, m 
linings, frames, etc. Post or call for esti 
Remake Handbag Co., Dept. ‘S,’ 178% 
Brompton Road (corner Beauchamp Pt), 
three turnings from Harrods. 


HAVE YOUR BEDDING REMADE ® 
Heal’s whilst on holiday 14-day service, 
Write for Remake Bedding Folder.—HEAL 
& SON LTD., 196 Tottenham Court Road, 
London, W.1. 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Femak 
and the Human Male sent on by pos 
| Write or call for our Free Price List and 
Literature on Family Planning. Fiertag, 
34 Wardour St., London, W.1. Dept, D.X. 


NOTEPAPER PRINTED with your address, 
etc. Send 24d, stamps for samples enabling 
choice of style and type to suit your ow 
\taste.—S. Roy, 72 Station Road, Hadfield, 
Manchester, All printing work undertakes, 


| NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, MAGA- 
| ZINES regularly supplied by postal subscrip- 
tion to addresses at home and overseas. Aqy 
| number of publications can be supplied to® 
many addresses as required, on one order 
with only one account to settle. Your W, # 
Smith shop or bookstall can make all the 
arrangements for you, or write to W. 
|Smith & Son Ltd., 400 Strand Hous, 
‘paucune W.C.2 


| PAINTING IN OILS is the ideal hobby for 

pleasant week-ends. Write for price list of 
materials.—Newcraft Products (SP), 28 Pem 
bridge Road, London, W.11, 


|QUAKERISM, Information respecting t 
Faith and Practice «* the Religious Society 
lof Friends free on application to the 
| Friends Home Service Committee, Friends 
House, Euston Road London. N W.1, 


|STAMMERING treatment and oervou 
|hesitancy. Cours: of 20 weekly posta 
lessons. Write for 16-page prospectus free. 
Chas Seymour, ‘Speech. Potters Nurseries, 
Ash, Aldershot, 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, The Vandre Elee 
trolysis Outfit removes every hair and rod 
for ever Never fails. Guaranteed. Cash of 
20s, monthly, Free trial, Write for illus 
particulars free, in plain envelope. Vandt 
Ltd. (W.12), 220 West Regent Street, Glae 
gOw, C.2. 








| SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. #7 


ACROSS.—1. Adscript. 5 Egoism. 9 Coa 
quest. 10 Aurora, 12 Deride. 13 Marathon 
/15 Ploughshares, 16 Southernwood. ; 
| Exporter. 24 Adhere. 26 Swells. 27 Marit 
| 28 Resort. 29 Releases. 


DOWN.—1 Arcady. 2 Sefiora. 3 Roundel, 
4 Pash, 6 Goulash, 7 Isochore, 8 Meat 
ness, 11 Bashaws. 14 Currier. 16 Assessof. 
17 Suppress, 19 Hurdler. 20 Old-time. 21 
‘Delays 22 Psters. 25 Cave. 
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WILL MAKE MORE MONEY in 
= if you follow the advice of the 
“[pvestors’ Chronicle.”” For nearly 100 years 
this weekly has been giving sound advice to 
igvestors. Two issues free of charge from 
42 Grocers’ Hall Court, London, E.C.2. 








———— 
LITERARY 


eyes, TLL TAKE UP WRITING when 
Ive got time,”’ But. of course, you keep 

ing it off and you do nothing about it. 

LSJ, tounded by journalists over 35 
years 880, has helped thousands to succeed 
jy personal—entirely personal—correspon- 

coaching. Perhaps we can shorten 

the road for you also. Advice is tree and so 
the *“Wirting for the Press.’— 
Write to: Prospectus Dept., LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 57 Gordon 
guare, LONDON, W.C.1, MUSeum 4574. 
“There are LSJ students all over the world.” 
[MPLOYMENT BUREAU to all office 
gal, men and women. Typewriting, Dupli- 

. Stella Fisher Bureau, 15 Strand, 
W.C.2. TRAfalgar 9090. 
KEESING’S ARCHIVES complete volumes 
1931 to 1954 available, good condition, in 
binders; £27 ©.n.o.—Greening, Stonewell 
Cottage, Congresbury, Bristol 
UTERARY TYPING, 22. 1,000; 6d. carbon. 
Theses, plays. Accuracy assured. E. Jennings, 
4$ Brockman Road, Folkestone. 

1ES WANTED by British Institute 
of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent 
House, Regent Street, W.1. Suitable stories 
ate revised by us and submitted to editors on 
a 1S per cent, of sales basis. Unsuitable 
gories are returned with reasons for rejec- 
toa, Address your MS. to Dept, C.23. 
FREE, “The Professional Touch” concern- 
ing our Courses and Criticisms from Dept. 
C23. 
VERSES TO ORDER for almost any occa- 
gon, Frm, 1 gn. Allan M. Laing, 19 Waver- 
wee Nook Rd., L’poo] 15 (Childwall 4123). 


WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send for interesting | 


fee booklet, The Regent Institute (Dept. 
6G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 

YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins with 
‘Know-How.’ Send for Free R.3 ‘Know- 
How Guide to Writing Success.” No Sales— 
No Fees tuition. B.A. School of Successful 
Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, London, 
WL 


£12 INTERESTING POST available.— 
Call at Mayfair Secretarial College, 57 
Duke St., W.1, MAY. 6626. 





— 





EDUCATIONAL 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND SECRETARIAL 
taining for graduates and well-educated 
girls, New courses 31st Aug. and 27th Sept. 
Canteen, St. Godric’s Secretarial College, 2 
Atkwright Road, N.W.3. Hampstead 3986. 
A PART-TIME OCCUPATION BY WRIT- 
ING OR DRAWING? Our personal home 
study course wili interest you.—E.M.I, In- 
situte, Dept. SP.50, London, W.4, (Asso- 
dated with H.M.V.) 





LATE AUTUMN AND WINTER 
CRUISES 


to 
Madeira, Bermuda, West Indies and 
South America 
Write, call or telephone for details : 
WAYFARERS — AGENCY 


TD., 
Shipping Dept. S., 
2 Russell Square, London, W.C.1. 
LANGHAM 8222 


3 R's 


REST 
RELAXATION and 
RECREATION 
under ideal conditions 
SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 
MATLOCK Derbyshire 


Open to mid-September 
The Booklet of Smediey’s will be giadly 
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COACHING FOR BOYS, 12-18, G.C.E.,);PRUNES. Extra Large. Delicious quality. 
Common Entrance, Civil Service exams., etc.|3 Ib, 10s. 6 Ib. 20s. Also Monster size. 3 Ib. 
Qualified and experienced tutors. Holidays 12s. 6 Ib. 23s. Immediate delivery. Post Paid, | 
lor Term.—Rev. J. B, Moore, Bearwood SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 Philpot' 
Rectory, Wokingham, Berks. |Lane, London, E.C.3., 


COMMON ENTRANCE, Small Coaching) ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Noted for! 
School, Boys, aged 10 to 14. Individual | their lustrous beauty, Elegant Damask Table| 
attention, Exceptional results past ten years.| Cloths and Nappery, Luncheon Sets, After-| 
Sea and mountain air. Games. Prospectus|noon Tea Cloths, Superior Bed Linens, 
from IVOR CROSS, M.A., Cantab.| Linen and Terry Towels, Dress Linens, 30 
Gy Senior Master at Stowe), BARBARA | beautiful colours to choose from. Illustrated 
K. K. CROSS, B.A., Oxon, Lapley Grange,| Brochure from Rosemoyne Irish Linens, 
Glandyfi, Machynlleth, Wales. Tel.:|Jordanstown, Whiteabbey, Co, Antrim. 
Glandyfi 243. Northern Ireland. 


|EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina- 
|tion.—University Law, Accountancy, Secre- 
| tarial, Civil Service, Commercial, General 
| Cert. of Education, etc, Also many practical ACCOMMODATION 
(non-exam.) Courses in business subjects. | 

| Write today for free prospectus mentioning); CHELSEA DIVAN SITTER and use of 
exam, or subject in which interested t0|mod. cons., sought by young woman B.A. 
Metropolitan College (G40), St. Albans, or|(ex Public School), pursuing further course. 
call 30 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4. | From Sept. 12.—Box No, 1183, 

DAVIES, LAING AND DICK, 7 Holland!rg et, Nov.-April/56, Furn, Flat, 
Park, W.11, Individual tuition for exami : = Dower , 

: M |G.F.Sc. Sp, 3 Bed., Dining, Sitting, Kit., 
nations, Navy and Army Entrance Ist M.B.| 5. x 
Generai Certificate at all levels, Tel.: PARK Bath, c.h., c.h.w. Garage, Garden, West 
7437 . = Sussex Coast. Mild climate.—Box 1185. 
FULL-TIME SECRETARIAL COURSE) UNFURNISHED ACCOMMODATION re- 
for girls of good education. No fees for|@uired in or around London by young 
London students under 18, Fees for other| business couple within next six months 
students on application. — North-Western| Good references,—Please reply to Box 868C. 
Polytechnic, Prince of Wales Road, N.W.S.| 
(«CUL, 1154). 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL ENTRANCE, A 
special home study course for parents wish- 
































' dy cor HOTELS 
ing to help their children with the State 


| Examination.—Write E.M.1. Institute, Dept.| AUTUMN IN PARIS. Stay at Hotel de 


SP.51, London, W.4. (Associated with} Bordeaux—Latin Quarter. 475-700 frs.| 
| H.M.V.) nightly, H. & C., Bath, Cent. Htg. Re- 
| INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in} ‘C"!ly modernised. English spoken, 28 rve 


| Secretarial subjects for Graduates and others;| 9° '@ Montague Ste Genévieve, Paris V.| 
16 months and 14 weeks courses begin at| Metro: Maubert-Mutualité, 

|frequent intervals, Davies’s, White Lodge,| ABINGWORTH HALL, near Storrington, 
2 Addison Road, W.14 (PARK 8392). | in West Sussex downlands, Holiday or per- 
OXFORD AND COUNTY Sec. School, 34| manent. 11 miles sea; buses, Several ground- 
St. Giles. Comprehensive training. Grad.| floor bedrooms. Special terms winter resi- 
Course. Next term September 19. Pros. dents; c.h. all rooms, Unlicensed. West Chil- 


MARLBOROUGH . GATE SECRE-| ‘ington 2257, 

TARIAL COLLEGE, 62 Bayswater Road,| BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, W. 
W.2, Tel.: Pad. 3320. Director : H. R. Light,| Cliff, Tel.: 1944. 33 rms, 220 yards sea front 
| B.Sc., F.C.1.S. Comprehensive training for) Gardens, Putting Green. Garages, Super- 
high-grade secretarial appointments for! jative food. 7 gns. Summer, 74-9 gns. 

| students of good general education. Appoint- 
|ments Bureau. Prospectus on application to| FORTRIE GUEST HOUSE, Fittleworth 
Secretary. Ideal West Sussex walking country. Break-| 


fast in bed. May to October, 6/7 ens. Vege | 
|POSTAL TUITION for Gen, Cert. of ss : 
| Educn, (all examining Boards), London B.A.., tarians welcome. Tel. Fitieworth 61. 














ROUND VOYAGE T0 


INDIA 


m.s. BATOR 
(14,300 tons) 
Sailing from 
Southampton 
10th JAN. 1956 to 


BOMBAY| 















Forty-two days sea and 
sunshine, with intermediate 
calls at Gibraltar, Port Said, 
Aden and Karachi. 

FIRST CLASS FARE from £170 
Apply local Travel Agent or 

STELP & LEIGHTON LTD. 
9-13 Fenchurch Bldgs., London, E.03 

Telephone: ROYal 3111 
General U.K. Agents: Polish Ocean Lines 



























|B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc., Sociology, LL.B.,; GUILDFORD, Surrey. Quarry Edge Private == = 
| B.D, Degrees and Diplomas. Law and Pro-| Hotel, A.A, AC, approved. Small, | ome ss °- = 
fessional exams., mod, fees. Prospectus from) quiet, comfortable. Tel. 61817. = -. = 
C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D. Dept. B92 ‘ —  -—_ — 
Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est, 1894). cen neces SS en | h 

oO 4 00 . 
| THE POLYTECHNIC, 309 Regent Steet, Sire? Phone Oukinoad Hit 589)" Nurana} HAS a 
| W.1, sion 1955-56. § I : : =—s 
|MERCE. THE EVENING SCHOOL pro-| tention. Beautiful coustry cesideace. Ex == = 
| vides courses for study for men and women ~~~ room => «== 
|employed in Commerce and Public Adminis- LYNDHURST, NEW FOREST, PARK- = = 
| tration. Students may prepare for any of the HILL HOTEL oever closes its doors, for =< 
| following: 1, Professional Examinations in, from Oct. Ist Autumn and Winter resi-| 


| Banking, Accountancy, Cost Accountancy,! dents begin to arrive. It's a cosy halting spot} 
|Fellowship in Management Accounting of with log fires, central heating, country air, 
| 1.C.W.A., Company Secretarial Work, Lx- country pursuits and country fare, Will you 
| porting, and Sales Management, 2. G.C.b. join us? Ashley Courtenay recommended 
Advanced level. 3. Final B.Sc, (Econ.), and alas : _— _ 
| B.Sc, (Sociology), 4. Diploma in Public MALY ERN, worRCs, MOUNT PLEA- 
Administration, London. 5. University Ex- SAN? HOTEL. Superbly situated as a 
tension Diploma in Economics. 6. Local °™tre for touring or just relaxation and the 
|Government Clerical and Administrative |€MOyment of good food and great comfort. 
| Examinations. 7. Royal Statistical Society) Beautiful gardens. Under personal supervi- 
|and Association of Incorporated Statisti-| Si00 of Mrs, Tilla How, Tel.; Malvern 1837 
cians Examinations. Session 1955-56 com- ; 
| mences on Monday, September 26th. New RYE. ae —, R AS oe 
| students will be enrolled between 3 p.m. a aap a me e226 
|8 p.m. on September 19th. (Former stu-| ©¥¢!¥ centre for Summer hols. Rye 2216. 
dents, 13th and 14th September, 5.0-7.30; SUSSEX DOWNS. Sept.-Oct. MONKS 
p.m.) Prospectus may be obtained on appli- REST GUEST HOUSE (17th Century),| 
cation to the undersigned. —J. C. JONES, | Jevington, the village in the Downs. Easy!/ 
DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION. access Eastbourne. All comforts. Brochure. | 
| Polegate 178. 


| WHITE HORSES, Waterfront cottage at) 

7 | Portmeirion on N. Wales estuary, superb) 

SHOPPING BY POST lsea and mountain view. Accommodate 4,}| 
ALUMINIUM LADDERS, 











super quality, | fortnightly or longer periods, end of August 


| direct from factory, save £ £ £s. Send today onwards, Also to be let for winter, October 


| Baidwin’s Ladders. Risca, Mon. }onwards, at nominal rent. Full amenities 
7 - |—Write: MANAGER, HOTEL PORT-| 


| MEIRION, PENRHYNDEUDRAETH. | 





} 
|GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM. Notwith- 
standing sensational new drug and serum)| oo __ 
discoveries, the truth about garlic 
remedy for rheumatism stands as it has Fs ss : ; : 
| stood for 5,000 years; that powerful purifier); HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 

and healer given by Nature for the use 

lof Man. Get to know Garlisol deordorised| TRAMP AND CARGO BOAT VOYAGES, 
for dissolving} Book now for Autumn and Winter Cruises. | 
Send 50s. for|/Few summer vacancies Spain, Morocco, 
treatment, and} Mediterranean area 2} to 6 wks. duration— 
interesting booklet about garlic, that)from £55, Also passages Canada & U.S.A 

immemorial remedy of Nature. Garlisol | Apply A. BOWERMAN LTD., 





as a 


}(non-smell) garlic tablets 
{rheumatism at its roots. 
1,000 tablets, six months’ 





sent on application to—THE MANAGER 








'Natdral Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex Place, E.C,1. Tel.r Holborn 1887. 


for 
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= 
a Remington Portable 


Homes with busy fathers, letter- 
writing mothers, sons and daughters 
at school or college. They all need 
Quiet-riter, latest and loveliest of 
Remington’s portable range. Every 
modern feature and wonderful good 
looks, too, 
- 


Quiet-rilot PORTABLE 


With Miracle Tab, Finger-fitting keys, 
simplified ribbon change, and many 
other exclusive features. 
£32. 10.0 WITH MIRACLE TAB 
€30.0.0 WITHOUT TAB 
YOUR LOCAL DEALER will gladly give a Quiet- 
riter demonstration and explain Remington’s 
H.P. terms that make it easy to own this 


28 Ely | wonderful portable. 











W.C.1. Telephone: EUSton 3221. 
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SAVE YOUR SIGHT—BY BETTER LIGHT 


The following are a few of the well-known concerns who are users of the G.V.D. LIGHTING SYSTEM:— 


War Office, Ministry of Works, = 
Air Ministry, London Chamber of \\ a 

Commerce, Queen’s Chapel of the 
Savoy, Shell-Mex and B.P., Lid., 
D. Napier and Son, Ltd., Express 
Dairy Co., Ltd., Magdalene Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Ridley Hail, 
Cambridge, Painter Bros., Lid., 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., Lid.; 
Coal Utilisation Council, Mag- 
nesium Elektron Ltd., Legal and 
General Assurance Society Ltd., 
London County Council (County 
Hail), the new Birkbeck College, 
Tootal Broadhurst Lee Co., Lid., 
Firth Brown Tools, Ltd., Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., Chelten- 
ham College, Hereford Cathedral 
School, W. H. Jones and Co. 
(London), Ltd., Faber and Faber, 
Lid., Parsons Engineering Co., 
Ltd., John Summers and Sons, 
Lid., H. Samuel, Ltd., Saqui and 
Lawrence, Lid., de Havilland Air- 
craft Co., Ltd., Cerebos, Ltd., 
Cunard House, Litd., Thames 
Steam Tug and Lighterage Co., 
Lid., London Fruit Exchange, 
Jonathan Cape, Lid., The Pub- 
lishers Association, The Institute 
of Physics, The Institution of 
Naval Architects, the London 
Health Centre, The New Health 
Club, The London Clinic, Thos. 
Firth and John Brown, Lid., 
Richard Thomas and Baldwins, : wis 
Lid., The Wallboard Merchants’ —_,. occa ae 
Association, Susan Small, Lid., ENTRANCE HALL 























Cope’s Taverns, Lid., The Potter 
Drug and Chemical Corporation 
(Cuticura), The English Speaking 
Union, Wolfe and Hollander, Ltd., Eucryl, Ltd., Polygon Hotel, Southampton, Phaidon Press, Ltd., John 1. Thornycroft and Co., Ltd., Rosehaugh 
Co., Ltd., British Electricity Authority, Museum of Antiquities, Amman, St. Andrew’s Church, Sheffield, Wimbledon Spiritualist Church, The 
famous Crypt of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, Reading University, The Administrative Staff College, White’s Club, The Incorporated Institute of 
British Decorators and Interior Designers, Sherborne School for Girls, The Hastings Public Library, The Finsbury Public Library, The Llandudno 
Public Library, The East Anglian Girls’ School, Keith Prowse and Co., Ltd., Key Glassworks, Ltd., Courtaulds, Ltd., Roedean School, Carmel 
College, The Hillel Foundation, and the Bank of England Printing Works. 











By courtesy of the The Administrative Staff College 





fortable vision and the preservation of good eyesight. For this reason we have always recommended the type of 

lighting that is glareless, shadowless and evenly diffused throughout, and the G.V.D. SYSTEM provides this 
in the most efficient, effective and economical manner, using the minimum of equipment necessary for the purpose. But anyone who tries to 
improve the eyesight of the public, whilst at the same time saving their pocket, seems to be considered in some quarters either a criminal or 
a fit subject for ridicule. ‘ 
The joy and comfort of really good lighting of the kind indicated must be experienced to be believed. The accompanying illustration is just 
one example of the magnificent lighting we proéuce, and it should be noted that this large and lofty area is perfectly and charmingly lighted 
by only two fittings, and there is only one lamp in each. The lamps used are of the ordinary standard type. 
We design fittings for the purpose for which fittings should be designed, namely, to enable you to see your surroundings clearly and com- 
fortably. Moreover, the high intensities so often advocated are unnecessary and undesirable, for if we normally use no more than we really need, 
we shall always be able to see by the higher intensities when these occur, whereas if we get used to needlessly high intensities we shall tose 
the power to see by the lower intensities. Normally, about 5 foot-cand|les should be ample for all ordinary purposes, and when it is considered 
that a foot-candle simply means the light given by a candle a foot away, it will be realised that 5 foot-candles, evenly distributed, means that 
at every point in the room, you have the equivalent of 5 candles a foot away. It may be doubted whether there would be enough candles 
in London to light an average room with this all-round intensity! Yet many so-called experts advocate 10, 20 and even 50 or more foot- 
candles, which can only cause severe eyestrain, besides being grossly extravagant. Incidentally, the term ‘“‘foot-candle’’ was evidently 
considered too simple and self-explanatory to please the pundits, as it has been changed to “lumens per square foot,’’ which conveys nothing 
to the layman. As Oscar Wilde said, ‘To be intelligible is to be found out’! 

WE NEITHER USE NOR RECOMMEND FLUORESCENT LIGHTING, 

nor the very high intensities so prevalent to-day. In this connection it is not without 

significance that according to a recent White Paper, more than half the population 

are wearing spectacles, 


I: would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of good lighting in all walks of life, both for clear and com- 


For further particulars please apply to: 


G. V. D. IELUMINATORS 


29b TORRINGTON SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
Telephone: MUSeum 1857 
































